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bia, a recognized authority on Latin Ameri- 

can affairs, is skeptical about the possibility 

of political accord growing from the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States. In the 
New York Times for January 8 


pr . WILLIAM R. SHEPHERD of Colum- 


he declares that the Latin 

American states have “never 

secured political codperation 

among themselves in any last- 

ing sense; they are even less 

likely to gain it through joint 

action with the United States.” 

A He continues: “On this aspect 

of the international situation 

the personnel of the American 

delegation at Havana will furnish the test. It must 

play one of two réles. The members may constitute 

themselves into a species of human olive branch, 

proffering signal recognition to the wide value of 

the Pan-American Conference in allaying and dis- 

pelling misconception. On the other hand, they may 

convert their legal, forensic, and political energies 

into a sort of human steam roller, effective in 
crushing out or fending off political discussion.” 


If the conference is to accomplish any lasting 
good, the first of Dr. Shepherd’s courses is the one 
to be followed. It is hard to believe that President 
Coolidge had any other course in mind when he 
appointed the powerful delegation which repre- 
sents the United States. While the State Depart- 
ment has often discouraged any attempt at bringing 
political affairs within the discussions of the Pan- 
American Union, conditions are now such that 
steam-roller tactics crushing political issues would 
leave the conference nothing but a failure. If neigh- 
bors in the Western Hemisphere cannot discuss 
amicably the issues which are of most concern 
between them, it would be just as well if they had 
no discussion at all. 

This does not mean that we must necessarily set 
up a League of Nations for the Western Hemi- 
sphere or arrange an elaborate set of treaties. It 
means only that if the question of American inter- 
vention in Latin America is raised, or the Nicara- 
guan problem specifically named, the United States 
should be willing to lay its cards on the table; to 
say “this is what we are trying to do, and here are 
our reasons for it.” It should not, as Professor 


Shepherd finds possible, side-step the issue. 
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That the question of American intervention will 
be raised in one form or another is hardly to be 
doubted. A suggestion of it is contained in a recent 
inquiry from Panama regarding the supervision 
of elections. Dr. Belisario Parras, ex-President of 
Panama, visited Secretary Kellogg and requested 
that the Presidential elections in Panama next 
August be supervised by the United States. He was 
accompanied by Dr. R. J. Alfaro, Panamaian Minis- 
ter, who asked officially for a statement of American 
policy with regard to intervention in the internal 
affairs of his country. In a note dated December 
23, Secretary Kellogg replied: 


As stated in substance by Secretary Root, the 
primary duty to maintain order and to enforce 
the election laws devolves upon Panama. ... The 
United States will, of course, carry out its treaty 
obligations guaranteeing to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Panama, and will exercise the treaty 
right to maintain order in Panama, Colon, and the 
territories adjacent thereto, but it does not intend 
to supervise the election in Panama... the 
United States cannot assume the primary obliga- 
tion of supervising the election. 


If similar inquiries are made during the confer- 
ence at Havana, they must be answered with equal 
clarity. Political agreement between the various 
Latin American countries and the United States 
is doubtful, yet political understanding fostered by 
a frank consideration of problems as they arise 
may do much to improve their relationships. 


The Hoover Candidacy 


T is still two months before the first Presidential 

primary. It is nearly five months before the 

Republican National Convention. Only two Repub- 

licans have declared their candidacies — Senator 

Curtis of Kansas and Senator 

Willis of Ohio. Yet all portents 

indicate an extraordinary crys- 

tallization of public opinion at 

so early a date. The Hoover 

boom, unaided or unabetted by 

any word from the distin- 

guished Secretary of Commerce 

himself, is assuming such pro- 

portions that, unless it meets 

some mighty body check within 

the next few weeks, it will surely carry Hoover by 
acclaim on an early ballot. 

A friend of ours, an observer in politics, has for 
some weeks made a collection of clippings showing 
editorial opinions throughout the country. He has 
been sending us copies of his clippings. Just re- 
cently, however, he has been forced to stop. Public 
discussion of candidates has become too active for 
his secretarial staff, which has been copying the 


editorials. He still furnishes us with summaries, how- 
ever, and they are most illuminating. In a recent 
three-day period he has received 453 editorials: 
252 are for Hoover; two are against; eight are for 
Lowden; seven against Lowden; three are for 
Dawes, and the balance of 181 are general discus- 
sions. Could there be any clearer indication as to 
where the public mind is focused at present? 

The above does not mean necessarily that Hoover 
will be nominated. It is all predicated on the assump- 
tion that President Coolidge cannot again be drafted. 
It has the disadvantage of coming so early in the 
season that it is likely to force a consolidation of all 
the anti-Hoover political leaders. But more than 
offsetting this disadvantage arises the fact that the 
Republican convention comes one month before 
the Democratic, and the latter is more than likely 
to pick a strong campaigner in Governor Smith. 
Republicans must choose a candidate who has strong 
public appeal. They do not dare attempt a repetition 
of the convention tactics of 1920 because they are 
not sure enough of winning. All of which augurs 
heavily in favor of Secretary Hoover. It begins to 
look more and more as though the rank and file of 
the Republican party will have the candidate of its 
choice. Political leaders who have not yet declared 
themselves, take note! 


He Stoops to Conquer 


ITH the end of the Senate inquiry into the 
authenticity of the Mexican documents 
published by William Randolph Hearst comes the 
close of a disgraceful chapter in American journalism. 
Among American newspapers has existed a tacit 
agreement, a sort of unwritten code, that regard- 
less of editorial policy news shall never be forged 
or garbled. It has been provided that news shall be 
verified before publication, or published if verifi- 
cation is impossible with the qualification that it 
is true “‘according to” such and such an authority. 
The American press has observed this rule partly 
to protect itself, but chiefly because of its ni 
mental honesty, its desire for fair dealing. Mr. 
Hearst has violated the code. He has brought out 
his false documents, one after the other, without 
any serious effort to prove them authentic. He has 
produced them in a way designed to foist them upon 
the public as genuine beyond question of a doubt. 
He has published them in such a manner that the 
uncritical reader, trustful of the honesty of the 
press, must have concluded inevitably that here 
was evidence of Mexican intrigue against the United 
States. It is fortunate that the absurd implication 
of four United States Senators has brought down a 
Congressional investigation and turned the intended 
“scoop” into a fiasco. 
That even the most reputable journal is prone to 
error and may occasionally fall victim to false 
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reports is shown by the case of the New York Times 
and the story of revolt in the Ukraine. Late in 1927 
the Times printed an account of three months’ 
fighting in that region, recounting the loss of 5,000 
lives. Later investigation proved the report untrue, 
and the Times rectified its error. But Mr. Hearst, 
in the case of his Mexican documents, piled error 


upon error, and recanted only when the Senate 


inquiry forced him to do so, Even now he holds 
that while the documents “bear evidence of being 
fabricated,” the “essential facts” must be true. 

If Mr. Hearst has any grounds, besides the dis- 
credited documents, for believing that Mexico is 
plotting against the United States and serving as‘a 
base for the dissemination of Communist propa- 
ganda in Central America, it is time for him to 
state them. The information is too valuable to be 
withheld. Unless it is forthcoming, the conclusion 
must be that he is taking the easiest way out of a 
bad situation. 


Give a Cheer for Harvard 


HE idea that college exists not to teach a man 
what to think but 4ow to think is gaining ground 
in academic circles. It is strange that this belief, so 


‘reasonable as to be almost a truism, has waited so 


long for full recognition. Along with it is coming a 
realization that the college student must be allowed 
freedom in his work, that he must be placed in a 
situation which leaves the initiative with him, and 
not with a set of proctors, deans, or other officers. 
In later life he will have to plan his own work. In 
college he should accustom himself to the task. 

It is with some such thought as this that Harvard 
University, venerable yet always progressive, has 
undertaken a new experiment among its under- 
graduates. During the two weeks following the 
Christmas recess there were held no classes, no 
lectures, except for freshmen and students in the 
more elementary courses. Preceding final examina- 
tions in June there will be another suspension, 
somewhat longer than the first, of routine work. 
These two “reading periods” are given to Harvard 
undergraduates with the understanding that they 
shall use them for assigned work, done without the 
assistance of professors. Tutors and professors, of 
course, will be amenable to conferences in case stu- 
dents feel they need advice. Each student, however, 
will plan his own work, according to his own meth- 
ods. Undoubtedly a certain number will consider 
the time an opportunity for extended vacation 
with intensive cramming during the last few days 
of it, but it is expected that a majority will make the 
most of their freedom by doing a piece of carefully 
planned study. Upon the way in which they receive 
it depends the success of the experiment. 

It is not too much to suppose that the under- 
graduates, generally speaking, will welcome the 


innovation and give it their support. Harvard made 
a valuable addition to the American educational 
scheme when she adopted the tutorial system. 
The reading-period plan proves her still in the 
forefront of American institutions of higher learning. 


In the Name of Art 


AILWAY executives, stockbrokers, promoters 
of prize fights, and real-estate agents are con- 
stantly suspected of sleight of hand. The slick city 
feller is always under surveillance. When a man 
devotes himself to music or literature or painting, 
on the other hand, he is popularly regarded as above 
suspicion. If he foregoes a hair cut for three months 
and affects a flowing tie, he is regarded rather as a 
dupe, and never as a mercenary individual. But 
popular opinion, as is often the case, seems in this 
instance to be mistaken. 

As if to show that there is no more fertile field 
for strange manipulations than that of art collecting, 
Art and Archeology publishes this month the story 
of the Museum of Barcelona. It is a chronicle as 
curious as any that has met our eye. It is written 
by José Pijoan, professor of art at Pomona College, 
California. Some twenty years ago, Mr. Pijoan 
tells us, he was engaged as a young man in the task 
of helping to establish the museum. Barcelona had 
lagged in the segregation of art treasures, and there 
was not even a suitable building, or the funds to 
build one, available in the city. It was necessary, 
in the first place, to confiscate from under the noses 
of the royal family, an old arsenal which had been 
turned into a royal palace for the accommodation 
of the queen regent during her visits to the neighbor- 
hood. The palace was stolen with no great difficulty. 
Next came the business of garnering art treasures 
from the surrounding countryside. In this Mr. 
Pijoan played a leading part, outdoing himself in 
outdoing the art dealers who were likewise invading 
the territory. One example of his methods will suffice 
to show their brilliance. 

From the dilapidated church, San Cugat of the 
Valley, Mr. Pijoan wished to secure a valuable 
Fifteenth Century painting. The bishop, known 
because of his dry rigidity as ““His Eminence, the 
Codfish,” was unwilling to part with it. Pijoan com- 
menced circulating rumors concerning the dangerous 
state of disrepair into which the church had fallen. 
After each rumor he proceeded to the Codfish and 
offered him for the painting $8,000, a sum sufficient 
to repair the church. When the Codfish remained ob- 
durate, he went a step further and persuaded him 
to sponsor a great festival and pageant reviewing 
the history of the place. Inevitably, the Codfish 
ran the church into debt by arranging an elaborate 
spectacle. As anticipated, he was forced to sell his 
treasure to make up the deficit. The painting is now 
in the museum at Barcelona. 
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When Pijoan was unable to gain possession of a 
painting he wanted, he was in the habit of “nailing” 
it. “Nailing,” in the definition of the antiquarian, 
is offering an exorbitant sum for an article, so that 
the owner, becoming bewildered, refuses to sell to 
anyone at any price. The article remains safely in 
its place. 

A counterpart to this bargaining in Spain may 
be found in New England, where antique dealers 
sometimes fail to stop short of vandalism in their 
gathering of colonial relics. Many a disman- 
tled farmhouse in the “back country” of Vermont 
or New Hampshire is mute testimony to their 
work. Roguery among art collectors would seem 
no less prevalent than rascality among others, How 
far it is justifiable is for the public to decide. 


The Canonization of Radio 
‘THE city fathers of Fairfield, Iowa, are beginning 


to realize the importance of radio as a cure for 
everything from hypochondria to international dis- 
cord. In looking after the welfare of their community, 
they have recently passed an ordinance making it 


unlawful for any inhabitant to use between the 


hours of noon and midnight any “instrument, de- 
vice, or machine which shall cause electrical inter- 
ference with radio reception.” A modifying clause 
provides that X-ray instruments may be used by 
medical authorities “in emergency cases of physical 
injuries,” but no such exception is made for vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, electric clothes driers, 
or other electrical household apparatus. These, it 
must be assumed, are to be taboo. The electrically 
ordered household must get its wash all in, its dishes 
all dried, its floors all swept before the sun reaches 
the meridian. [f it fails, the lagging housewife is 
likely to be haled into court. She must yield to her 
next-door neighbor who wishes to combine the 
pleasures of the parlor divan, the Saturday Evening 
Post, a box of chocolate creams, and the concert 
program from station WXYZ. 

This is a novel piece of legislation, and opens up 
a new field for city councils and State Senates. It 
assumes that pleasure is to come before business. 
Possibly the Chicago board of aldermen will be 
encouraged to pass an ordinance making semi- 
weekly attendance at night clubs compulsory for all 
citizens in Cook County. Prohibition-enforcement 
officers could be used as monitors. It suggests, more- 
over, a further step in the interest of radio broad- 
casting. Since it has been made a misdemeanor to 
interfere with radio reception, why might it not 
be well to take the obvious step and make it obli- 
gatory for all adults to own a three-tube set and listen 
in on some specified station between the hours of 
5 p.M. and midnight. By this arrangement no one 
would miss such demonstrations as that recently 
broadcast as an advertisement for an automobile 


concern, a program in which a toastmaster in Cali- 
fornia introduced orators who extemporized from 
New York and other Eastern cities. As a tonic for 
the public, radio is as important as castor oil, 
Father John’s remedy, and vitamin-giving orange 
juice. The councilors of Fairfield have opened the 


way for giving it due recognition. 


Episcopaliamism Bows to Sport 


T is gratifying at first sight to find Bishop Man- 
ning agreeing that sports should be allowed a 
place on the Sunday schedule. The conviction that 
Sunday should be a day for sitting with folded hands 
in a straight-backed chair, and engaging neither in 
work nor play, is an outgrown hang-over from Puri- 
tan days. The idea that no one should swing a base- 
ball bat or a golf club, or engage on Sunday in any 
kind of athletics has long been painful to those who 
felt people were entitled to recreation of their own 
choosing on their only free day of the week. A liberal 
interpretation of the Bible will give countenance to 
amateur, if not professional games, on Sunday. 
Liberal members of the clergy have recognized this. 
It is not so gratifying, however, to notice in what 
connection Bishop Manning has arrived at his 
liberal conclusion. 

The Cathedral of St. John the Divine has been 
raising funds for nine “community” bays, among 
which is to be one dedicated to sports. The sports 
bay, as Bishop Manning told the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association, has already gone “over the 
top,” and will be assigned formally on January 29 
during a special service. The idea of the commun- 
ity bays, and particularly of the sports bay, has 
grated somewhat on the sensibilities of the congre- 
gation. Some of the church members have objected 
to the arrangement by which various community 
groups, not all of them identified previously with the 
church, are being mulcted for contributions, There 
is a suspicion that the whole plan is only a compro- 
mise to expediency. 

Indeed, it appears that Bishop Manning and his 
forces are making a concession to the sporting world 
to compensate it for the oversubscription of the 
sporting bay. Austere Episcopalianism 1s undignify- 
ing itself to get a cathedral built. By the same 
scheme, why might they not dedicate a bay to the 
motion-picture industry, enlisting the aid of Messrs. 
Lasky, Zukor, Fox, and the rest, to accomplish that 
purpose? The theatre sprang from the church. Why 
not take it back again? Then, perhaps, we should 
find an Episcopal bishop approving heartily of 
Sunday movies. Churches of the Sixteenth Century 
and before were accustomed to enlist the aid of 
trade guilds, and it is barely possible that Bishop 
Manning is contemplating a return to this practice. 
It is unfortunate, however, that a financial motive 
is made to appear uppermost. 
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The Price of a Privilege 


HE proposed treaty of “perpetual friend- 

ship” between France and the United 

States is changing color like a chameleon. 
In its original form, as set forth by Foreign Minister 
Briand last spring, it provided that the two powers 
should “solemnly declare in the name of their re- 
spective peoples that they condemn recourse to 
war, renounce it as an instrument of their national 
policy toward each other, and agree that a settle- 
ment of disputes arising between them, of whatso- 
ever nature or origin they may be, shall never be 
sought except through pacific means.” The treaty 
was to be bilateral in scope, and was to prevent 
recourse to war of any kind. But Secretary Kellogg, 
in his reply to M. Briand, engineered a change. [In a 
note dated December 28, he said: “The government 
of the United States is prepared . . . to concert 
with the government of France with a view to the 
conclusion of a treaty among the principal powers 
of the world, open to signature by all nations, con- 
demning war and renouncing it as an instrument of 
national policy in favor of the pacific settlement of 
international disputes.” The significant thing about 
this reply is its proposal that the treaty be not bilat- 
eral, but multilateral in scope, that it include not 
only France and the United States, but likewise the 
other great powers. M. Briand was not long in 
framing an answer, but in doing so he seems to have 
dragged in yet another change. He holds that the 
treaty, if multilateral, shall condemn not wat in 
general but “aggressive war.” He has evidently 
concluded that France, as a member of the League 
of Nations, cannot pledge herself to condemn war 
indiscriminately when, under the provisions of the 
League Covenant, she is specifically required to 
make war upon an “aggressor nation.” The same 
objection might hold for any other country now a 
member of the League. Yet this very difficulty 
would have held for France in the case of the 
original bilateral proposal. Why M. Briand did 
not recognize this in the first place is a matter of 
some question. 

The recent exchange of notes between Secretary 
Kellogg and M. Briand has occasioned no end of 
international comment. The intentions of both 
nations have been widely discussed. A certain group 
of the European press finds in the multilateral pro- 
posal of Secretary Kellogg an effort to stalemate the 
League of Nations by duplicating its treaties. Le 
Matin of Paris remarks that the United States has 
never had a consistent foreign policy, and interprets 
the move of the State Department as one to 
strengthen the Republican party for the approach- 
ing campaign. It decides that “‘no doubt, M. Briand’s 
proposal was never considered on its merits as 
establishing peace between America and France, 


but on its merits as a plank in the platform of the 
party in power. . . . When one submits a diplo- 
matic proposal to the State Department one ought 
to look first at the calendar, and if it is an election 
year one had better do nothing.” In the United States 
a number' of commentators censure France for in- 
serting the doubtful term, “aggressor nation,” into 
the discussion. They hold that M. Briand’s proposal 
was only a bluff and that by calling his bluff the 
United States has forced him to back down. 
Neither of these views makes for harmony. 

It is obvious, however, that negotiations thus far 
are only preliminaries and that criticism of them 
fails to cut to the heart of the matter. A real stum- 
blingblock, a problem for most serious considera- 
tion, is the question of what “pacific means” will be 
stipulated for the settlement of disputes. It is all 
very well to make declarations promising peace, 
but along with them must come machinery to be . 
employed as a substitute for war. The expiring 
Root Treaty provides no tribunal except for the 
arbitration of a limited number of controversies. 
The rediscovered Bryan Treaty arranges a commis- 
sion of investigation and a “breathing period” 
during which the nations may reconsider their 
intentions, but it does not establish anything cor- 
responding to the World Court. Will it be necessary 
to set up a new tribunal? Would such a tribunal 
be an unnecessary duplication of those already in 
existence? These ate the questions upon which 
France and the United States are likely to find 
themselves at greatest variance. France is a member 
of the World Court, a party to the Locarno agree- 
ment and a series of similar treaties. She is already 
in possession of the essential machinery. The 
United States is not a member of the Court and is 
not likely to become one so long as her reservation- 
ists continue their obstructionist tactics in the 
Senate. These are matters to be pondered. 

Another question upon which the success of the 
treaty hinges is that of the reservations which the 
United States is sure to propose. As we have alread V 
pointed out, she wil) probably be indisposed to 
arbitrate matters involving the Monroe Doctrine, 
disputes growing out of internal affairs, or disputes 
involving a third party. Other reservations will 
doubtless be forthcoming. 

To what lengths the Senate will see fit to go it 
is impossible to predict until the text of the treaty 
is made public. It must be remembered in the 
meantime that peace is a privilege, that few privi- 
leges are to be had without compensating conces- 
sions, and that for the privilege of peace a nation 
must assume certain international obligations. If 
the Senate is still unwilling to make concessions of 
any kind, if it is unwilling to pledge the United 
States to any obligations whatsoever, another war 
may be required to drive home a point which must 
eventually be recognized. 
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Preconvention Portraits 


III. Dawes of Illinots 
By Charles Merz 


HE great American public knows four 

| things indisputably of Charles Gates Dawes. 

He smokes an underslung pipe. He immortal- 

ized hell and Maria. He had a row with the Senate. 

He went to sleep one afternoon when his vote was 

badly needed to break a famous tie. This last in- 

cident was supposed at the time to have cooked his 

chances as a politician. The whole country laughed 
at the story of Dawes 


“Great White Father No. 2,” and finds him bang- 
ing the ivories in a hastily assembled quintette of 

piano, banjo, saxophone, accordion, and violin. 
Dawes is forever furnishing a grateful fraternity 
of newspapermen with opportunities to quit work 
early in the day. If he is not leading an orchestra in 
Cheyenne, he has discovered something new that is 
wrong with the Senate. If he has not invented a new 
accessory for the 








aroused from slum- 
ber. And when a 
statesman has been 
laughed at, it is popu- 
larly assumed that 
never again within 
the same decade will 
he be taken seriously. 
History, in Dawes’ 
case, did not work 
out that way. Five 
months before the 


‘‘Any man who can convince both the Corn Belt and the 
bankers that he is a good man to be trusted with their con- 
tradictory and conflicting interests, at this moment, is a man 
of considerable versatility and a wide range on the keyboard,” 
writes Mr. Merz of the New York World. Yet Vice President 
Dawes has done just that. His rise from a law firm in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to be Comptroller of the Currency at the age of 
thirty-two, and, through a variety of posts and successes, to 
his present strong bid for the Presidency, is the story of a 
man who has made his way up the political and business 

ladders by the force of his own strong personality 


smoker, he has a good 
savage word to say 
for the American sys- 
tem of primary elec- 
tions or the practice 
of catching trout with 
worms. Dawes is one 
of those convenient 
people who think in 
headlines and make 
life endurable for a 
journalist. 








conventions Dawes 

is taken very seriously indeed. In fact, with the 
possible exception of Hoover, no one is taken 
more seriously as a candidate for the Republican 
nomination. 

Certainly no more colorful figure has lent his 
lustre to the drab scene of American politics in a 
decade than this same Charles Gates Dawes of 
Illinois. Bryan was probably as rich and creamy a 
character as ever appeared in Washington. Cannon 
was one of those whalebone-and-iron figures around 
whom legends will go on clustering for years. But 
Bryan was never general purchasing agent of an 
army, and Cannon did not play a violin. Dawes is 
not only Vice President of the United States; he is 
the composer of a “Melody in A Major,” played by 
Kreisler. He is not only a distinguished politician, 
despite his famous nap, or perhaps even because of 
it; he is also a soldier, a banker, a one-time Comp- 
troller of the Currency, a friend of Mark Hanna, an 
expert rifleman, and an author of books. 

Dawes is always turning up in the newspapers in 
some unexpected réle which makes good newspaper 
copy. A reporter for the Associated Press stumbles 
aboard a train in Omaha, and finds Dawes, at the 
end of his 1927 vacation, collarless and shoeless, 
with his bare feet on a Pullman chair. Another 
reporter for the Associated Press taps at the door of 
Dawes’ suite in a Cheyenne hotel, on the evening of 
the day the Sioux Indians have christened him 


The high spots in 
his busy life are public property by this time, and 
familiar to an audience of many people. He was born 
in Marietta, Ohio, in 1865— which makes him 
Hoover’s senior by nine years. His father was Rufus 
R. Dawes, commander of the famous “iron brigade” 
of Wisconsin — before whom a line of other Daweses 
reaches back to a Dawes who rode with Paul Revere. 
Dawes himself went to Marietta College and then 
to Cincinnati Law School, from which he was 
graduated at the age of twenty-one. He worked his 
way through college by serving as chief engineer for 
a small Ohio railroad. 


N 1887, when he was twenty-two, Dawes went to 
Lincoln, Nebraska, to practice law. That is 
an interesting fact, because Lincoln was the home 
of William Jennings Bryan and John J. Pershing. 
Dawes knew them both. All three used to eat at Don 
Cameron’s lunch counter. “Of the three of us,” 
Dawes said, a year or two ago, “John was known in 
the community as a representative of the proletariat, 
Tas one of the dourgeoisie, and Bryan as a scion of the 
organized, predatory plutocracy. For Bryan lived in 
a two-story house on D Street, I in a one-story 
cottage, and John paid $10 a month for a room on 
the third story of a downtown business block.” 
Dawes lived in Lincoln for seven years, practicing 
law and opposing Bryan in one famous suit for the 
sum of $1.27 which finally went to the Supreme 
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Court of the United States — Dawes winning. In 
1894, when Bryan was editing the Omaha World- 
Herald, Pershing was a first lieutenant in the Tenth 
United States Cavalry, Hoover was a junior at 
Leland Stanford University, and Al Smith had been 
appointed to his first public post as clerk in the 
office of the commissioner of jurors in New York 
City, Dawes moved from Nebraska to Wisconsin, 
took up his residence in the city of La Crosse and 
became president of the La Crosse Gas Light Com- 
pany. He stayed for a year or so; then moved to 
Evanston, IIlinois, and another gaslight presidency. 


|B sorqoe at this time had reached the age of thirty 
— rather young for a gaslight presidency, but 
rather old for a first dip in politics. He took that dip 
the following year — when Bryan, his senior by five 
years, burst suddenly upon the Democratic con- 
vention of 1896 with his free silver and his cross of 
gold, and was nominated for the Presidency. 

Dawes spent that year doing his best to defeat 
Bryan by stumping his home State (his fourth home 
State — Illinois) in behalf of the Republican party, 
Mark Hanna, and the nomination of Congressman 
McKinley. McKinley received the votes of Illinois 
and won the election. Dawes was rewarded by being 
appointed a member of the Republican National 
Committee and offered his choice of several posts in 
Washington. Having been successively an engineer, 
a lawyer, and a public-utility president, but never 
having been a banker, Dawes chose now to become 
a banker, and informed McKinley that he would like 
to be appointed Comptroller of the Currency. 
McKinley agreed. A Senate which was to see more 
of Dawes three decades later approved his nomina- 
tion. Dawes came to Washington as Comptroller of 
the Currency in 1897, at the age of thirty-two. 

This post interested him and held his attention for 
four years. He resigned in 1go1, after acquiring fame 
as one of McKinley’s few close friends and a member 
of his euchre parties, and announced his candidacy 
for the Senate. He had already acquired a reputation 
as a dashing figure; and if one turns back over the 
yellowing pages of the Boston Transcript to the year 
IgoI, one reads that “Mr. Dawes has set out upon 
his campaign for the Senate with the same self- 
confidence which he displayed in assaulting the 
citadel he now occupies” — which refers to his 
frank notice to McKinley that he would like to be 
Comptroller of the Currency at the age of thirty- 
two. “He is in the fight,” said the Transcript, “not 
as a pastime, but to win.” 

Happily or unhappily for the peace of mind of the 
Senate, he did not win. He did not receive the nomi- 
nation. But what the Senate lost, the bankers 
gained. Dawes returned to Chicago in 1902, organ- 
ized the Central Union Trust Company of Illinois, 
and was elected its first president. He had now 
reached the age of thirty-seven. ss 


Bryan, by this time, had had his second try at the 
Presidency. Hoover was. mining in the Orient. Al 
Smith had advanced as far as the State Legislature. 
Pershing was fighting disgruntled Moros in the 
island of Mindanao. 

It is precisely a quarter of a century now since 
Dawes resigned from a post in Washington, to which 
no one had expected him to be appointed, and organ- 
ized his own bank in Chicago. Nothing has happened 
in this quarter of a century to take the bloom from 
Dawes’ reputation or to thwart the bright promise 
of the future that seemed in store for him when, at 
the age of thirty-one, he organized Illinois for Mark 
Hanna and McKinley. 

His bank has prospered greatly. He has won a 
reputation as a successful financier. The war brought 
him an opportunity for new honors when he rejoined 
Pershing, this time in circumstances very different 
from those surrounding Don Cameron’s lunch 
counter in Lincoln, and became chief purchasing 
agent of the American Army in France. After the 
war came his appointment by Harding as Director of 
the Budget and the frequent duels with Congress 
which fixed the nation’s eye, perhaps for the first 
time in some years, upon its national finances. “If 
you fellows in Congress would spend more time try- 
ing to stem the waste going on under your noses 
we'd have a hell of a lot better government. . . .” 
“There are too many pinheads throwing mud. 

. .” “Hold on! Don’t call me general!” 

This was 1921. In 1923 came Dawes’ return to 
Europe with a committee of American bankers, the 
writing of the Dawes Plan, and a new. lease on 
fame. The general impression is that Dawes did not 
write this plan, that he may have had very little 
to do with the creation of its formulas, but that 
the driving force of his personality helped materi- 
ally in putting it through. 

In 1924 came the Vice Presidency and a new fight 
with Congress. This time the driving force of the 
Dawes personality was turned loose on Rule 22. 


OW comes a bid for still higher honors at the 
hands of his party and nation. Dawes is not a 
candidate, he says. His man is Lowden. But he does 
not say what will happen if Lowden falls by the way- 
side before June. And the prevalent opinion in. 
Washington is that if and when this moment comes, 
the driving force of the Dawes personality will have 
something new to tackle. For in this case Dawes will 
take over Lowden’s strength and have it out with 
Herbert Hoover. 

It is a very fiery Dawes, a very enthusiastic 
Dawes, and a very helter-skelter Dawes whom the 
modern publicity machine has created for an admir- 
ing public. No doubt there is much in the man’s 
career to give validity to this interpretation. The 
scene in the Senate Chamber on March 4, 1925, 
when Dawes shook his finger (Continued on page 72) 
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America — Lost Leader in World Peace 
By Denys P. Myers 


Director of Research, World Peace Foundation 


@ \UNDRY forces have been set in motion in 
an effort to have the Government of the 
United States perform a miracle before 

Congress adjourns early next summer. And if any 

or all of them should succeed, the United States 

will almost be up to where much of the rest of the 
world is now. The miracle in question is to have the 

United States pledge itself in a single “arbitration” 

treaty to settle any disputes not solved by diplo- 

macy by a form of legal process and to make this 
engagement in advance of the dispute and before 
resort to war. If the United States should do this 
with respect to even one of its peers in the family 
of nations, the efforts of every President since Grant 
will be written into American polity as a testimony 
to the statesmanship of the elected executives. 

And the United States will have done what forty- 

four states, big and little, have already agreed to. 

When the French Foreign Minister, Aristide 
Briand, last April 6 offered to make a treaty of 
pacific settlement with the United States so com- 
prehensive as to “outlaw war,” he merely proposed 
what every country outside of the Anglo-Saxons 
is doing. That idea seems now to be shaking down 
into the negotiation of some sort of treaty between 
the United States and France, but its provisions have 
not yet been made public outside of the fact that 
not a bilateral treaty but a multilateral treaty among 
the powers is contemplated by Secretary Kellogg. 

The United States is a backward nation respect- 

ing arbitration, and the Department of State and the 
Senate seem to be exactly suited with the situation. 
The Senate’s record in the 


should be the subject of a preliminary treaty agree- 
ment. Roosevelt pleaded that this would be “a 
slight step backward,” but the Senate had its way. 
In 1908-09, still under Roosevelt, Elihu Root de- 
cided to yield to the Senate and twenty-five treaties 
meeting the Senate’s condition were signed. Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, and Chile did not think they were 
important enough to ratify. Five Latin American 
states — Brazil, Ecuador, Haiti, Peru, and Uru- 
guay — agreed to them on condition that they re- 
main in force until denounced; and those treaties 
remain valid. The other eighteen were for five- 
year periods. Twelve of them have expired. Two 
more of the same type having been made since the 
war, there are now a total of thirteen still in force. 

The Roosevelt treaties excluded from arbitration 
questions that “affect the vital interests, the inde- 
pendence or the honor of the contracting states.” 
Since Secretary of State Knox in 1Ig12 defined 
“vital interest” and “national honor” as “loose 
phrases” which “mean whatever the particular 
nation involved declared them to mean,” the use of 
those exceptions has become obsolete, save in 
Washington and Downing Street. 

Taft as President set out to do away with that 
formula and advance the pacific settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. He threw his heart into the 
business — and he used his head. The result: was 
identic texts signed with France and Great Britain. 
All justiciable disputes — that is, those to which 
law or equity could apply — were to be referred to 
arbitration; and nonjusticiable disputes were to 
be examined and reported 








matter runs since 1897, and 
the only bit of progress it 
ever let get by it was more 
or less an accident, due partly 
to the absence of forty-six 
Senators and partly to the 
fact that the Wilson Admin- 


istration was new and power- Abyssinia Haiti 

ful in the Senate at the time.  Siheeta es wal 
Specifically, the Senate did Cuba Japan 

to death the Olney-Paunce- 3E¥?t —™ 





fote treaty of January 11, 


America is one of the seventeen nations which 
have so far found it inadvisable to conclude 
unlimited treaties with other nations. Great 
Britain has but a single one — with Uruguay 
— but forty-three nations, all those not listed 
below, have covenanted to submit disputes to 
arbitration, some of them many times. 


upon, without a decision, by 
a joint high commission of 
inquiry. In case of doubt, the 
commission was to examine 
into which category the sub- 
ject matter fell. The Senate, 
President Taft said at their 


Mesopotamia, Irak autopsy, “so mutilated” the 


Panama 


Paaain treaties “that their own fa- 
United States ther co i 
Bear cake iin. ie c uld not recognize 
cept with Uruguay) tiem. Aes: 
In 1906 at London William 








1897, in spite of all that 


President Cleveland and finally President McKinley 
could do. In 1905 Roosevelt authorized the signing 
of eleven very limited treaties, which then repre- 
sented an advance because they pledged the arbi- 
tration of certain categories of disputes in advance. 
The Senate balked and insisted that each case 


J. Bryan made an address to 
the Interparliamentary Union. It was apparently 
spontaneous, and it closed with an amendment to a 
pending proposal to the effect that a dispute should 
be submitted to a commission of inquiry before 
declaration of war. Seven years later he was Secre- 
tary of State, and with encouragement from the 
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President negotiated thirty treaties embodying that 
principle and intended to apply it in case the dispute 
was not submitted to arbitration. The Senate, with 
only fifty members present, passed twenty-eight 
of them on August 13, 1914, when a peace gesture 
was particularly appropriate. The Senate doc- 
tored some of them a bit, but Senator Lodge, who 
wasn’t there, called them “‘fatuous,” so that their 
fate may well have been doubtful if the whole Sen- 
ate had had an opportunity to make a vote against 
them count double under the two-thirds rule. The 
Senate significantly declined to consent to such 
treaties with the Dominican Republic and Panama. 
Only twenty-one of the twenty-eight treaties came 
into force, and only 


Since the war arbitrations have been held by the 
United States, but they have mostly been claims 
commissions, and the amount of business done by 
them is much smaller than that done by British 
commissions and probably by French ones, while 
Germany is easily first in this kind of practice. 
Mostly, claims commissions determine what the 
other party owes such a country as the United 
States, and the State Department has never been 
backward in arbitrating cases it was sure to win. 
In the case it was sure to lose — the Norwegian 
shipping seizures tried before The Hague Court of 
Arbitration — payment was made along with a 
protest at the law as found by the tribunal. The 

Anglo-American 











three are in com- claims arbitration 
pletely operating con- Aiitente Vecettes tk Besve dating from IgI1o was 
dition; but that is recently settled, with 
the State Depart- ‘ajibiiies a Ss" the net loss on the 
ment’s affair. Since a aaa: mE re American side. The 
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formula to Secretary 

Frelinghuysen, who did not pursue it. The 1897 ef- 
fort with Great Britain was due to Cleveland’s 
initiative, though Secretary Olney loyally and effec- 
tively carried out the policy. The 1905 effort was 
about equally the result of President Roosevelt’s 
and Secretary Hay’s desire to accomplish something. 
The 1908-09 series of treaties came from Secretary 
Root’s belief that something was better than 
nothing; and there has been technical debate ever 
since as to which he got. The 1911 effort goes fully 
to President Taft’s credit. The Bryan treaties for 
the advancement of peace were the product of the 
Secretary’s genuine enthusiasm, which, in fact, 
went so far that he slighted other public business in 
realizing his ambition. No Secretary of State since 
1914 has added anything to the scope of arbitration. 


ments. It made one 
of the 1908 pattern treaties with Sweden in 1924 
and one with Liberia in 1926. In 1923 it was cautious 
enough to agree to leave disputes with the Central 
American countries to a commission of inquiry . 
only, provided the obsolete vital-interests and na- 
tional-honor exceptions did not apply. It was due 
to American insistence that the Pan-American 
convention of Santiago went no farther than our 
1913 treaties. It is interesting to note that the 
Dominican Republic and Panama by signing it can 
get the same engagement with the United States 
that the Senate refused to make with them in 1914. 

What the State Department has not done is 
more significant than what it has done in this mat- 
ter. It is its business to keep engagements by treaty 
in force and up-to-date. In 1919 the arbitration 
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treaties with Sweden and Switzerland expired; in 
1919 those with Austria-Hungary, Costa Rica, and 
Salvador; in 1923 that with Spain, and in 1924 the 
one with Italy. Only Sweden has a substitute. Of 
the six 1908-09 treaties now valid several have 
expired before they were renewed. 


NE of the valuable clauses of the Bryan trea- 
ties is that the commission of inquiry shall be 
appointed immediately and maintained in being 
so that, in case of need, a commission always exists 
to which a question can be referred without getting 
into a further argument as to its membership. This 
mandatory provision has been so thoroughly dis- 
regarded that out of twenty-one treaties in force 
the commissions are complete and able to function 
in accordance with the contract in only two instances, 
Denmark and Sweden. The commissions should 
consist of five persons, two nationals chosen by 
each party and a neutral. The State Department 
correctly states that Americans who die invariably 
fail to inform the Department of the fact; and for- 
eigners seem to act in the same way. The suggestion 
that a notice of continuance be sent annually to 
each commissioner, calling for a reply, seems to 
have met with an insuperable obstacle. At any 
rate, in nineteen out of twenty-one cases, failure 
to maintain the commissions complete constitutes 
a technical violation of a mandatory clause in the 
treaties. 

However, the records of the Senate and the 
State Department are things which the United 
States could probably survive. Where the shoe 
pinches is the extent to which recent American 
policy has given away the lead we once had in 
pacific settlement. From the Jay treaty of 1794, 
which reintroduced arbitration into international 
practice, steady pursuit of improving it has been 
traditional in America. American Presidents were 
trying to do something, and getting something less, 
when none of the rest of the world was paying any 
attention to the matter. By the irony of fate it is 
American formulas that the rest of the world is 
using in building its League of Nations, its Locarnos, 
its compulsory jurisdictions, and all the rest. 

Primarily it is the distinction that Taft made in 
1911, with the Bryan addition of not resorting to 
war before a report from the pacific method chosen, 
that is the backbone of a movement which since the 
war has transformed the policy of nations. The 
theory employed is simply stated. The one cer- 
tainty about war is that it always starts from a 
dispute. If you can settle all disputes peaceably, 
there will be no war. How to do this safely, led to 
the trilogy in the slogan of “arbitration, security, 
disarmament.” The old trouble was an inability to 
connect arbitration and security. The prewar state 
was not certain that arbitrating a dispute reduced 
its dangers. 


Everybody during the war determined to do 

something about it, and Article XII of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations gathered the threads to- 
gether with a sort of spontaneous unanimity and 
expressed the idea as a contract in the following 
language: “The Members of the League agree that, 
if there should arise between them any dispute likely 
‘to lead to a rupture, they will submit the matter 
either to arbitration or judicial settlement or to 
inquiry by the Council and they agree in no case to 
resort to war until three months” after the result 
is known. 
_- That engagement is now binding upon fifty-five 
states with respect to each of the other members of 
the League. In a treaty of the multilateral type, 
where each contractant accepts the same document, 
the obligation looks less than it is. But it would take 
1,485 bilateral treaties — that is, between pairs of 
states — to express the same volume of agreement. 
Obviously, a contract that has so large an effect 
took the novelty off the engagement. The idea easily 
became an international habit. 

States that had bound themselves to using pacific 
settlement in the end decided to do it on their own 
account instead of affording opportunity for other 
states to say that they arbitrated only when they 
had to, so as to avoid violating the Covenant. 
Moreover, many of them had incipient difficulties 
that they would rather work out themselves than 
see washed out in an international forum. And, 
since the general engagement would bar their way 
finally, some, like the Locarno states, decided to 
make their own agreements, take the credit, and 
reap what profits they could out of the capital in- 
vestment. The three Scandinavian states, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, many of the Latin American 
states, Persia, Siam, and sundry others are making 
arbitration agreements without any limit of juris- 
diction with all their neighbors, and are undertaking 
to see if the investment is not more profitable than 
vaster sums expended in armament. 


HE result is sixty bilateral treaties negotiated 

since 1919 which provide for settlement by 
conciliation, arbitration or judicial settlement, com- 
bined in various defiried or optional ways, of all 
disputes which may arise between the two states. 
Conciliation amounts to helping the disputants find 
the easiest way out of their difference; arbitration 
is quite likely to involve compromise; judicial set- 
tlement means in every case reference to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, where all 
the international law there is will take its course. 
The Scandinavian countries are now putting judi- 
cial settlement first, but Colombia and Switzerland 
are the only countries so far to agree that all their 
disputes shall go to the court without any collateral 
attempts at solution. Half a dozen formulas are 
used in these unlimited (Continued opp. page 72) 
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A MAIN STREET IN MANAGUA, NICARAGUA'S CAPITAL, THROUGH WHICH AN ERRANT AIRMAN MIGHT BE WELCOMED! 


IN THE PATH OF THE EAGLE 


Colonel Lindbergh’s ‘Good Will” Flight Focuses Attention on Central America, and 
Particularly on Nicaragua, Where the Pot of Discord Boils Most Often 
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All photographs from Harry L. Foster 
FOR CONTRAST, HERE IS THE LOBBY OF THE NATIONAL THEATRE IN SAN JOSE, CAPITAL OF COSTA RICA, THE PROSPEROUS AND COMPARATIVELY UNTROUBLED 
LITTLE COUNTRY TO THE SOUTH OF THE “NICARAGUA CANAL.” IT WAS IN THIS BUILDING THAT LINDBERGH WAS GIVEN A PUBLIC RECEPTION ON JANUARY 8 
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THIS PHOTOGRAPH AT THE 
RIGHT HAPPENED TO BE TAKEN 
IN GUATEMALA CITY, GUATE- 
MALA, BUT IT MIGHT AS WELL 
HAVE BEEN ANY OTHER OF 
THE LARGER CENTRAL AMERI- 
CAN CAPITALS, WHERE SUCH 
GROUPS OF STREET PEDDLERS 
PLY THEIR TRADES ON EVERY 
CORNER 











BLUEFIELDS, PORT OF NICARA- 
GUA, IS A FAR LESS IMPOSING 
PLACE THAN THE PRESS DIS- 
PATCHES OF THE PAST YEAR 
WOULD INDICATE. IT IS HERE 
THAT THE AMERICAN MARINES 
MADE THEIR HEADQUARTERS 
AFTER THEIR LANDING TO 
MAKE NICARAGUA SAFE FOR 
DIAZ WHEN REVOLUTION BROKE 
OUT IN 1926 





THE CATHEDRAL AT GUATE= 
MALA CITY SUFFERED SEVERELY 
FROM THE EARTHQUAKE OF A 
YEAR AGO AND IS NOT YET RE- 
STORED IN ITS FORMER BEAUTY, 
A HINT OF WHICH IS DISCLOSED 
IN THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE 
LEFT. THE STAGING IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE RENOVA- 
TION DETRACTS, FOR THE TIME 
BEING, FROM THE IMPRESSIVE- 
NESS OF THE FACADE 
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CONTRARY TO POPULAR OPINION, EVEN THE LOWLIEST OF THE PEAS- BLUEFIELDS, WHEN NOT ENGAGED IN SUPPORTING REVOLUTIONS AND 


ANTS OF COSTA RICA ARE OF PURE SPANISH STOCK. THIS FAMILY SHOWS FROWNING ON AMERICAN MARINES, SPENDS MOST OF ITS TIME SHIP- 
CLEARLY THE BLOOD OF CASTILIAN FORBEARS WITHOUT A TRACE OF PING BANANAS TO FOREIGN PORTS. HERE A NATIVE VESSEL IS LOADING 
RACIAL INTERMINGLING BUNCHES ON A STEAMER FOR EXPORT 


THE TYPICAL HOME OF THE COSTA RICAN PEASANT DIFFERS LITTLE FROM THAT OF ALL HIS CENTRAL AMERICAN BRETHREN ONLY IN QUALITY. THEY ARE ALL 
RAMBLING SHACKS WITH CRAZY-QUILT ROOFS OF HOMEMADE TILE 
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ALL TRAFFIC OF IMPORTANCE 
IN NICARAGUA AND COSTA 
RICA IS ON THE “NICARAGUA 
CANAL," THAT OTHER NAME 
FOR THE SAN JUAN RIVER. A 
COMPANY OF BARGEMEN IS 
HERE SEEN PUSHING THEIR 
VESSEL OFF AN UNFRIENDLY 
MUD BANK WHERE THE CUR- 
RENT HAS CARRIED IT 


THESE NICARAGUAN REGULARS 
ARE INDULGING IN A SEMI- 
FORMAL EXHIBITION FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE CAMERA. 
THEIR CHIEF WEAPON IS AN 
OLD HOTCHKISS MACHINE GUN 
WHICH HAS SEEN EVEN MORE 
VIOLENT SERVICE IN A YOUTH 
SPENT ALONG THE WESTERN 
FRONT IN EUROPE TEN YEARS 
OR MORE AGO 


ON THE SAN JUAN RIVER, WHICH 
EMPTIES INTO THE ATLANTIC, 
IS THE OLD TOWN OF PUERTO 
CASTILLO. THE CITY TAKES ITS 
NAME FROM THE CRUMBLING 
SPANISH FORT ON THE HILL. 
THE PLACE ACHIEVED NOTORI- 
ETY IN A REVOLUTION TWO 
DECADES AGO AND MARKED 
THE BEGINNING OF ADOLPHO 


DIAZ’S POWER 
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The Keys to Farm Relief 


By S. G. Rubinow 


HE McNary-Haugenites, still very much 

alive, are wailing pessimistically that Ameri- 
can agriculture is dying and that our rural 
civilization is going to the dogs. Henry Ford predicts 
a superoptimistic solution of the farm problem 
through synthetic dairy cows and the production of 
staple crops on a fifteen-day schedule by contractors 
and chain gangs. Between these two extremes 
are hundreds of thousands of American farmers 
who are making good. 


The strangest thing about McNary-Haugenism 
is that it originated in Minnesota where the wheat 
crop, around which the bill revolves, shrinks into 
insignificance compared to the other farm products 
of the State in terms of monetary values. On a 
total investment of $2,750,000,000 (United States 
Census valuations) in Minnesota farm property from 
which is derived an annual gross farm income of 
nearly $600,000,000, live stock and its products con- 

tribute the largest pro- 





These successful 
farmers are the keys to 
farm relief. They can be 
found in every commu- 
nity. Yet from all that I 
have been able to gather 
in traveling over the 
country and talking to 
both farm and business 
groups, there is as much 
mystery about the farm 
problem as there used to 
be on how old Ann was. 





With Congress back in session after the 
holidays, the question of farm-relief legisla- 
tion looms as the spectre of another bitter 
struggle. But can legislation really help the 
farmer? Mr. Rubinow thinks not, and he 
speaks from a lifetime given to studying the 
farmers’ problems. Much of his time has been 
given to the organization of coéperative mar- 
keting associations. The three keys to farm 
relief which he cites in this article are diversi- 
fied farming, the application of sound business 
methods to farming and the elimination of 
waste, and better organization for marketing 


portions of returns and 
wheat the smallest. 

Two Minnesota men, 
F.W. Murphy of Wheaton 
and A. D. Stephens of 
Crookston, are the origi- 
nators of the McNary- 
Haugen plan, first as it 
appeared in the demand 
for a government export 
corporation, then through 
all of its changes and 
amendments, and now to 
its present form of a 








One group will tell you 
it is all a matter of price. 
Just raise the prices of farm products, they say, 
and all will be well. Another group believes that 
high taxes are at the bottom of the trouble of 
American agriculture. Reduce taxes, they demand, 
and again all will be well. Others lay. the causes of 
the farm problem to restricted immigration, special 
tariff protection for American industry, the machi- 
nations of the Federal Reserve system, high wages of 
organized labor, poor crop yields, scrub bulls, the 
piratical methods of the middleman, high freight 
rates, too much credit, too little credit, Wall street, 
weeds, bugs and pests, absentee landlordism, 
large estates and poor tenants, lack of diversification, 
disorderly marketing, overproduction, underpro- 
duction, the World War, lack of buying power in 
foreign countries, speculation and manipulation on 
the exchanges and boards of trade, the Panama 
Canal, failure to build the St. Lawrence shipway, 
inability of the farmer to organize, and a few other 
things thrown in for good measure. 

Everyone seems to on a key for opening the door 
of farm relief. The agripolitically minded fellows 
seem to have the largest assortment of keys. The 
McNary-Haugenites thought they could turn 
the trick until President Coolidge wrote his veto. 
Now they are not quite so sure their key will fit the 
lock, but they are more than willing to try again this 
winter. And undoubtedly they will. 


Federal surplus control 
board involving the internationally discussed equal- 
ization fee. The Wheaton man is a lawyer. The 
Crookston man is a banker. Both are owners of 
extensive farm lands in localities where one-crop 
farming is still being pursued. Neither is a “dirt 
farmer” in any sense of the word. Banker Stephens 
dropped out of the picture two years ago. Lawyer 
Murphy is continuing as the chief propagandist 
and lobbyist for this form of farm relief. 


S° deeply rooted are the McNary-Haugenites 
in their conviction that their key will: open 
the door of farm relief that no facts, reason, or logic 
can shake their beliefs in the miracle-performing 
attributes of their plan. The President’s veto has 
embittered them to the mth degree. They are sore at 
the world in general. Everyone who opposes their 
plan is denounced in bitter, scathing terms as an 
enemy of the farmer, a traitor to the country, a 
vulture preying on the dying carcass of agriculture. 

Ten days before President Coolidge vetoed the 
McNary-Haugen measure I prepared a thousand- 
word telegram of protest against the bill. This pro- 
test, incorporating the experiences and practical 
contacts of nearly twenty-five years with the so- 
called farm problem, was signed by more than two 
hundred leading business men of Minneapolis and 
forwarded to the President and to memberfs of 
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Congress. In addition to reiterating the fact that 
greater prosperity in agriculture was more a matter 
of greater intelligence in production, management, 
and marketing by the farmers themselves than it 
was a problem of legislation, as evidenced by the 
general apathy of farmers to the tremendous amount 
of legislation already passed in their behalf, includ- 
ing such measures as the Clayton amendment to 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the standard 
coéperative marketing acts of some thirty-two 
States, virtually permitting the formation of monop- 
olies and trust combinations, I cited three keys to 
farm relief which lay within the power of the farmers 
themselves to execute. 

First, the key of diversified farming to help 
create a balanced production. Second, the key of 
agricultural industrialization, which means the 
application of sound business methods to farming, 
the elimination of waste, and the stopping of leaks. 
Third, the key of sounder organization for market- 
ing and distribution through which prices can be 
increased for the producer and costs can be decreased 
to the consumer. 

In denouncing the McNary-Haugen measure I 
said the enactment of the bill would place a premium 
on one-crop farming, which in the past had not 
proved successful; it would bring back into pro- 
duction marginal and distressed lands, thereby 
causing a greater surplus; it would do nothing to make 
farming more efficient, productive, and profitable. 
In the Northwest, for example, the losses in grains 
from dockage amount to $100,000,000 a year. Yet 
dockage can be eliminated. The elimination of 
dockage is not a problem of legislation. it is a 
matter of better production. All the legislation in 
the world will not stop weeds from growing. Weeds 
make dockage. 

In the South thousands of farmers grow nothing 
but cotton. They buy food for their families and feed 
for the stock. Ruin comes with every large crop 
because they have nothing else which they can 
exchange for an income. It might be possible to 
enact legislation compelling Southern farmers to 
grow something besides cotton, but I doubt if such 
legislation would work. 


Ho to improve agriculture, increase returns 
and elevate it to a point where it equals indus- 
try in profitableness calls for vastly more than can 
be accomplished through legislation. If agriculture is 
to be placed on a parity with industry it must do 
what industry has done — stop its leaks and meet 
the demands of changed conditions with changed 
methods. The only revolution that agriculture needs 
is one of industrialization. 

There is nothing radically wrong with farm 
prices. There is something basically wrong with 
farm costs. Part of these high costs can be attributed 
to the character of farming itself. The other factor 


that makes for high agricultural costs is the scale of 
wages enjoyed by organized labor. A comparison of 
prewar and present farm prices clearly indicates 
that the key to farm relief does not mean increased 

prices, as advocated by the McNary-Haugenites, 
but reduced costs, as stressed by the agricultural 
industrialists. In the course of such a reduction the 
situation would be ameliorated from within rather 
than from without, as it rightly should be. 


F course, it is more difficult to revolutionize 
agriculture than to make changes in industry. 
The industrial army is composed of a handful of 
generals and millions of enlisted men. The agricul- 
tural army is made up of millions of generals and a 
handful of enlisted men. Each one of these agricul- 
tural generals has to be approached. individually 
and made familiar with the findings of science and 
their practical application to farming methods. And 
it is a considerable job. In its magnitude and in 
the very necessity of it lies a great share of the 
problem which the farmer faces today. | 

While industrial revolutions are accomplished 
with comparative dispatch, agricultural revolutions 
can be made only with large delays, infinite pa- 
tience, and incalculable losses of money. Henry 
Ford produces 15,000,000 cars of the famous model 
T. All his factories are geared for the production of 
that particular model. Then he discovers that the 
buying public wants a different model; that it will 
no longer purchase model T. Mr. Ford starts to 
make the change. In two years, three years, he has 
revolutionized his entire production. His new car is 
on the market. But Mr. Ford is not an agricultural 
general, competing with 30,000,000 other farm 
generals. Mr. Ford is an industrial general. 

How long will it take before North Dakota 
farmers, for example, can so increase their soil 
fertility as to produce more than a State average of 
ten bushels of wheat per acre? How long will it take 
before they can change their wheat production from 
a losing operation at ten bushels to a profitable 
operation at twenty bushels? How long will it be 
before all of our farmers will have eliminated weeds, 
pests, and diseases which increase costs of produc- 
tion and diminish returns? How many years will it 
take before all of our scrub dairy cows are trans- 
formed into profitable producers? I do not know. 
Mr. Farmer is not an industrial general. He is an 
agricultural general. 

What I do know is this: farmers who have dis- 
covered what it means to apply business methods to 
their farming operations are making money; those 
who have not, are losing money. Levelizers, equal- 
izers, and stabilizers are fine for motor cars, but 
folks are not automobiles. We shall always have the 
successful farmers and the unsuccessful ones. The 
law of the survival of the fittest is stronger. than 
farm legislation. : 
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Back Stage in Washington 


— wi bao Washington is agreed, says our correspondent, that 

6 ‘* most of the blame for the sinking of the S-4 lies with 

the men who went down.’’ But no one will say so. ‘‘What 

- do you think I am?’ demanded one statesman when asked 
why he didn't express his frank opinion 


department 
becomes embroiled in 
a really serious mat- 
ter its officials run 


“Someone Had. Blundered” 


Mr. Wilbur, during 
the S-¢ hysterics, was 
read a telegram from 
a managing editor 
asking if the Navy 
Department contem- 
plated a “whitewash- 





round like chickens 
with their heads cut 
off. I can think of no better example than the Navy 
Department during the S-¢ disaster. Far be it from 
the writer of these Washington notes to defend 
Curtis Dwight Wilbur. The closest analysis of the 
Navy Department during this time of storm and 
stress confirms all earlier judgments that he is not a 
big man. At the outset let it be said that there is no 
one in Washington, at all informed of the facts, who 
does not think that most of the blame for the sinking 
of the submarine lies with the men who went down. 
This is an opinion which would be dangerous to 
express except through the liberal columns of this 
magazine. There is not a naval officer or submarine 
expert in the city who does not believe, from the 
facts already known, that the submarine’s officers 
and men had ample devices to acquaint them with 
the approach of the destroyer. 

My agents. report that many statesmen on their 
return from the Christmas holidays expressed this 
same opinion. But did they state it publicly? They 
did not. As one quaintly remarked: “What do you 
think I am?” The fault, however, lay with the naval 
officers at the scene of the accident. It all goes to 
show that if you get the newspaper boys down on 
you they can make things very difficult. 

Admiral Brumby tried to “high-hat” the press 
and the whole Navy Department suffered in con- 
sequence. Instead of taking a delegation of scrib- 
blers out to the Fa/con and giving them a taste of 
wintry weather and seasickness he treated them in 
his coldest official manner and asa result Mr. Wilbur, 
Mr. T. Douglas Robinson, Assistant Secretary, and 
the whole Department were put to it to straighten 
matters out. Finally Dr. Coolidge had to be called in. 

Perhaps Mr. Coolidge is responsible, or the boys 
are growing daily more lazy, but there has grown 
up in Washington’s newspaper corps a reluctance, 
nay, an aversion, to asking direct questions. It has 
now become the custom to refrain from asking any- 
thing that might embarrass a high official. If some 
youth, new to the code of Washington reporters, 
should so far transgress as to attempt to get at the 
bottom of some important matter, the official will 
raise his eyebrows, thereby evincing his shock, and 
other reporters will edge away from the offender. 


ing” investigation. 
Of course the question was hardly fair, but it did 
offer an able executive the opportunity of squelching 
all such talk, of delivering a fine sermon, and of 
doing a really good job from the Navy Department 
point of view. When Mr. Wilbur was informed of the 
text of the telegram he shuddered all over, drew him- 
self up to his six feet four, or whatever he stands, 
and replied with a quiver, “I will not answer that.” 
Whereupon the reporter scribbled it down. _ 
Having recovered partially from the impact of 
this encounter the naval Secretary began to gather 
his wits about him and vouchsafed a lot of additional 
information, and then the next day saw the wisdom 
of appointing an independent board which would 
remove all sting from the suggestions that had been 
pouring in that the Navy Department was not 
treating the matter fairly, The intelligence for this 
act, so my spies report, came from T, Douglas 
Robinson who impressed Mr. Wilbur with the 
necessity of doing something since the affair had 
become so badly jumbled, 


OLITICAL necessity, in this case, called for 

action which would divert or allay a Congres- 
sional investigation of the Navy Department. Few 
thought that was necessary, but the Department 
was getting itself in so deep a hole that something 
had to be done. What actually happened shows how 
simple it is for the executive departments to put 
something over on the legislative. Congress came 
back under a high pressure of steam ready to intro- 
duce all manner of resolutions. It was possible that 
we should have been treated to the same unintelli- 
gible ignorance that characterized the legislators’ 
survey of the sinking of the Titanic. All the cheap 
shysters of Congress had jumped at the opportunity 
of walking into the front pages over the bodies of 
the unfortunates who went down with the. sub- 
marine, particularly one or two politicians who were 
senior on the Naval Affairs Committee of the House 
who should have known better and who are always 
hogging the limelight when the other side of the case, 
the Navy’s building program, is before Congress. 

Plans were hastily reversed. The commission. of 
experts which was to be (Continued on page 72) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


of warning to the publishers of Elbert Hub- 

bard’s “Scrapbook.” My fears are based 
chiefly on the possibility of two Readers of the Book 
appearing at the same party and laying down a 
double barrage of the same quotations, a duplication 
of effort which would plainly be an economic waste. 
And far from diminishing, my fears increase; I am 
haunted by the thing. 

In the first place, I wired the publishers, begging 
them to cease publication of the Book. Here, so my 
telegram read, was a chance for them to do the big 
thing by suffering humanity and by the sufferers-to- 
come. As a bountifully humane gesture, their deed 
would live for ages and, as Lincoln is hymned as 
the Liberator of slaves, so would — and so forth. 
No answer. Undismayed, I sent a second message: 
Let them make their “Scrapbook” more exclusive. 
Jack the price up to $100 per scrap and demand 
grade-school certificates from all prospective pur- 
chasers. Investigate the private lives of applicants, 
their religious beliefs, their occupations, and partic- 
ularly their previous records of volubility. Other 
things being equal, said I, let the Book be placed 
preferably in the hands of moody, taciturn men, 
little given to the social whirl and its idle banter and 
quoting. Come, now — but again no answer. 

In the meantime, I thought, better to prepare 

for the worst, better to devise other forms of pro- 
tection, just on the off-chance that the publisher 
might have been out of town and hadn’t received 
my messages. How about some form of community 
sterilization — some form of segregation — for the 
skimmers-through? A Klub would serve to bring 
them together; yes, a comfortable place of meeting 
where, like the Chicago gangsters, they could battle 
it out without endangering the well-being of the non- 
Readers. Add to the membership card a distinctive 
uniform, perchance a full polychrome — Venetian- 
hand-tooled-imitation-Roycroft — leather binding 
for the members. Here is a Klub, indeed! And 
think of that Klub library — a vast hall trimmed 
with varicolored marbles, massive candelabra, and 
rare tapestries. At one end a magnificent portrait of 
the Master; at the other — and without any dusty 
old bookshelves or mussy magazine tables in between, 
either — a chaste lectern of tawny gold bearing a 
single volume — a first edition, if possible — THE 
BOOK! 


| NOR a long time i have wanted to offer a word 


* * * 


At that, there are a lot of drawbacks to this one- 
book idea. This quoting business is all very well as 
far as it goes, but the quoter, however long-winded, 
would certainly find himself stalled at the prospect 


of making a real speech. I have, accordingly, 


. devised a system whereby this condition may be 


relieved. I append, herewith, a specimen page from 
the catalogue that I am about to issue to the speech- 
making public. ; 7 

Now let it be understood at the onset that for 
genuine exclusiveness my service has Elbert Hub- 
bard’s skinned to death. No comparison. Where 
my competitors sell 50,000 copies, I expect to sell 50, 
and some of my “talks,” as I call them, such as the 
laudatory harangue about Coolidge ($1,000), I 
expect to make a point of keeping more or less 
scarce, and not within the reach of every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry who thinks he can make a speech. A 
native resident of Omaha (300,000 population by 
1950), for the present, I shall continue to have my 
hair cut every two weeks. Nevertheless, I expect 
to cover a lot more ground than Hubbard did — 
and just look at these attractive prices: 


Item Price 
47. The Peace Treaty and Its Consequences.... $100.00 
a. Special mention of Col. House (extra)... 7.50 

b. Special mention of Lansing, Tumulty, or 
A. Mitchell Palmer (each)............ 3.7% 
c. All four —a bargain at............... II.00 
48. Einstein Theory (while they last)......... 500.00 
49. Booster’s Talk on “Harvest Time”....... 9.95 
go. Cheery Talk on “Spring”. .........5.068 1.00 
51. Gland Talk (innocuous) (a close-out)..... 20.00 
a, Gland Talk (interesting).............. 250.00 


b. Gland Talk (more ” )..Prices on Application 
52. Companionate Marriage (see Gland Talk) 
53. Laudatory Harangue on Coolidge......... 1,000.00 
54. Derogatory ” ” ” send two-cent stamp 
55. Special Job Lot: 


EES 56K pRSN nebo Keen dstdninwieedes 15¢ 
i iii 56s vane’ two for 25¢ 6 of each 1.13 
Ss 665 86 WAN OR Ads penaenns eed $¢ straight 

ean Eee discontinued 


56. Special Features 
a. Latin quotations in any “Talk” so¢ per quotation 
A SE I 6. a:p tw deercesendans 7¥4¢ per word 
c. French Words with pronunciation key... 25¢ each 
d. Allusions to Scriptures................ 98¢ each 

59. Books reviewed, pro or con. Sent me your 

requirements. 

60. Special 10% discount for holiday season. 
Why not a nice speech for “Him” or “Her”? 

61. Write for estimates on quantity orders. 
Convention and banquet work a specialty. 

62. Religious Items: 


a. Fundamentalist. ..............0.c000- 100,00 
Pi NS 66b:ckc stad bedcobswhadetons 100.00 
TERESA on ee Oe or 100.00 
d. 2/a Brisbane (suits ’emall)............ 895.75 


* * * 


Awaiting your valued order and thanking you 
in advance etc., etc. 
C. W. M, 
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- Readers and Writers 


T the time when Judge Ben Lindsey 
A was serializing parts of “The 
Companionate Marriage” (Live- 
right) I happened to be traveling about 
the country and it was my privilege to 
hear much heated discussion of his views 
in Pullman smokers. Evidently the kind 
of public which presumably needed his 
assistance resented his advice, for he 
figured usually in these debates as a sin- 
ister fellow bent upon the destruction of 
Christian morality and of the American 
home. Naturally enough, I did not expect 
on reading his book to find there any 
evidence supporting that view of him, and 
I report at once that Christian morality 
and the American home are still intact. 
“Companionate Marriage,” he says, 
“is legal marriage, with legalized Birth 
Control, and with the right to divorce by 
mutual consent for childless couples, 
usually without payment of alimony.” 
This is obviously a very different proposal 
from that commonly understood by the 
term, “companionate marriage,” and is, 
as the author admits, merely an attempt 
to do legally what is at present done at the 
cost of a little perjury and hypocrisy. If 
that were all that Judge Lindsey had to 
say, his book would be smaller and his 
reputation confined to circles interested 
in reforms. What makes up the bulk of 
the volume and what undoubtedly dis- 
turbs his conventional readers is the mass 
of evidence, of typical cases cited by him 
in urging the change of laws in question. 
In page after page he tells stories of the 
thousand and one varieties of domestic 
misery and marital discord. Everybody 
probably knows many cases of the same 
type, and most of us accept them as we 
accept the other ills to which the human 
flesh is heir. But when hundreds of them 
are collected and used as arguments in 
favor of a reform of the divorce laws and 
of the legalization of birth control, then 
indignation is heard where average men 
do congregate. Aside from the objections 
of theologians, Judge Lindsey must face 
the resentment of most human beings at 
being confronted by unpleasant facts. 

He would undoubtedly claim, in answer 
to this, that his work is constructive, not 
destructive, and that his depressing facts 
should be a spur to the readier acceptance 
of the remedies which he proposes. While 
realizing that Judge Lindsey has been able 
professionally to solve many domestic 
problems, I remain a skeptic after reading 
this book as\I did after reading “The 
Revolt of Modern Youth.” To me both 
works are mines of information concern- 
ing the social life of this country, but 
neither offers the remotest hope that the 


By Ernest Boyd 


conditions can be changed otherwise than 
by changing human nature. 

To that extent any reader of “The 
Companionate Marriage” who expects 
to Jearn how to solve his or her own 
marriage problem is doomed to bitter 
disappointment, and has correspondingly 
a right to be indignant at Judge Lindsey. 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
FicTIon 


The Last Post. By Ford Madox Ford 
(Boni). 

The Ugly Duchess. By Lion Feucht- 
wanger (Viking Press). 

Southern Charm. By Isa Glenn 
(Knopf). 

Fust Between Us Girls. By Lloyd 
Mayer (Doubleday). 


GENERAL 


My Life. By Isadora Duncan (Live- 
right). 

The American Novel of To-day. By 
Régis Michaud (Little, Brown). 
The Fesuit Enigma. By Dr. E. Boyd 
Barrett (Liveright). 
Opinions. By Claude 

(Dutton). 


Washburn 











It is rather a shame to raise up so many 
grisly marital phantoms and then to tell 
the hapless victims that all they have to 
do is to practice birth control] and arrange 
for divorce by mutual consent. Surely, in 
those fatal words “mutual consent” lies 
the whole problem. So long as two people 
mutually agree, or mutually agree to 
disagree, no problem of any importance 
exists for them. Is not the essence of every 
domestic conflict the fact that one of the 
two parties concerned cannot see and feel 
things as the other does? 


TUDYING the cases cited in this book 

I could not help reflecting how irrele- 
vant to their settlement was everything 
save the fact that, somehow or other, an 
agreement was effected. If one person is 
recalcitrant, I fail to see how the absence 
of children, the payment or nonpayment 
of alimony can bring about an amicable 
and dignified dissolution of the marriage. 
Judge Lindsey, despite all his experience, 
has one fundamental and ingenuous 
illusion: he believes that marriage as an 
institution can be made happy. It is the 
typical reformer’s illusion and is theoreti- 
cally perfect, but one has merely to look 
around one to realize that happiness is not 


and never has been an essential part of 
marriage, and that it is as childish to 
expect marriage to bring happiness as to 
expect life itself to bring happiness. 

There may be happiness in every box 
of a certain candy, but it is not precisely 
an integral part of the human scheme of 
things. The same reasons which make one 
marriage endure a lifetime will dissolve 
another within a year. If two people at the 
age of sixty-five can look back at forty 
years of domestic happiness, they will 
probably by that time have acquired 
enough wisdom and experience to know 
that marriage has very little to do with 
their contented old age. A couple who 
have lived and developed intelligently of 
necessity consists of two individuals, each 
of whom is responsible for his or her own 
happiness. If they are individually in- 
capable of such development, then 
marriage will not help them. 


HIS belief in some lasting remedy 

for the difficulties of married life is 
part and parcel of the general illusion 
that human beings can be improved by 
law. Once on a time, when feminism was 
young, we were told that women would be 
less discontented, less hysterical, more 
self-reliant if they were emancipated from 
the home, from complete dependence on 
one person. Yet, I see just as many restless, 
maladjusted women today as could ever 
have existed amid early Victorian anti- 
macassars. The fact that a woman has a 
job, a good education, and resources 
within herself does not seem to help her if 
she cannot adjust herself emotionally to 
the life around her. It is significant that 
most of the problems in the cases cited by 
Judge Lindsey are raised by the woman 
and not the man involved. 

It is hard to believe that any system of 
reform can materially alter a condition 
which resides in the very nature of the 
parties to a marriage. If divorces could be 
obtained in five minutes, gratis, on appli- 
cation to the nearest post office, there 
would still remain the pretty task of in- 
ducing both the husband and the wife to 
feel exactly the same desire to be divorced. 
The moment that neither party has any 
desire to prolong the union, a way out is 
easily found. The essential difficulty is 
that in most cases of marital discord, 
one of the partners is satisfied with the 
marriage and the other is not. 

In brief, if marriage were a rational 
institution, and if people could act in- 
telligently and reasonably where their 
emotions are concerned, the holy state of 
matrimony would not be as imperfect as 
every other human device. 
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Harvest of a Major Poet 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Five vols. $10.50. 


T is not the least interesting aspect of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s present 
popularity that it was achieved 

through a new interpretation of an old 
Arthurian legend. “Tristram” was the 
first of his poems to attract really wide 
attention beyond the relatively limited 
audience which has recognized for years 
that his is one of the few authentic lyric 
voices of America. A part of “Tristram’s” 
sale, to be sure, was gained through the 
offices of an organization which offers 
ready aid to those who complain of lacking 
time to choose good books for themselves. 
But it is none the less astonishing to find 
a public, which is popularly supposed to 
regard any bit of verse longer than four- 
teen lines with dismay, forcing a two- 
hundred-page poem in blank verse through 
edition after edition. “Milton! thou 
should’st be living at this hour.” 

One cannot escape wondering why 
Robinson should have been so long ob- 
scured from the discovery of the general 
public. He does not fulfill by any means 
the rather elusive qualifications of a 
“poet’s poet.” There is none of that 
florid quality in his verse which modern 
men, made practical by contact with a 
mechanistic world, are said to find so out 
of touch with life as they know it. On 
the contrary, his lines are close-packed, 
almost bristling at times with a vitality 
which touches life sharply. And his idiom 
is the familiar one of easy speech, untrou- 
bled by the obscurities and other conceits 
of which the popular audience complains. 
Yet despite all this, until “Tristram” 
found him out, Robinson remained very 
largely a “poetry lovers’ poet.” 

But Mr. Robinson’s fame rests no more 
upon the popular acclaim of “Tristram” 
than upon the less enthusiastic reception 
given hisother Arthurian poems, “ Merlin” 
which appeared in 1917, and “Lancelot” 
which followed it three years later. His 
claim to fame was established thirty 
years ago with his first collection of verse, 
“Children of the Night.” Five years 
later, “Captain Craig” bore witness that 
the man who had anticipated what Edgar 
Lee Masters was to do in “The Spoon 
River Anthology” was moving steadily 
forward; “The Town Down the River” 
was added evidence of Robinson’s matur- 
ing direction; finally, 1916 saw the publi- 
cation of “The Man Against the Sky” 
and definitely established its author in the 
first flight of American poets. 

In these four books and “The Three 


A Review by Stewart Beach 


> 


Taverns,” which came in 1920, are con- 
tained the most characteristic of Mr. 
Robinson’s work. There are some longish 
poems, but for the most part they are 
short, many of them brief, incisive char- 
acter portraits, done with a fine irony 
which is one key to their author’s genius. 
Some of them are strongly reminiscent of 
Browning’s dramatic lyrics; many of them 
remind one of the men and women in 
Spoon River cemetery who brought Mas- 
ters an easier fame. Yet there is nothing of 
the imitator in Robinson. He is as original 
a voice as Whitman; he is as definitely 
American as Carl Sandburg, whostridently 
sings the glories of the stockyards, or 
Robert Frost, whose genius clings to the 
rocky hillsides of New England. 


UT where Sandburg and Frost kept 
their interests to a restricted range, 
Robinson looked far afield from his native 
Maine and the Tilbury Town folk whose 
likenesses he has etched so sharply. His 
“Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from 
Stratford” puts Shakespeare as vividly 
into his relationship with the university 
wits of Elizabeth’s day as any historian 
might with a dozen volumes at his dis- 
posal. Ben is the speaker: 


I'll meet him out alone of a bright Sunday, 
Trim, rather spruce, and quite the gentle- 
man, 


* *+ * * * 


He’s five and forty, and to hear him talk 

These days you'd call him eighty; then 
you'd add 

More years to that. He’s old enough to be 

The father of a world, and so he is. 

“Ben, you're a scholar, what’s the time 
of day?” 

Says he; and there shines out of him again 

An aged light that has no age or station — 

The mystery that’s his— a mischievous 

Half-mad serenity that laughs at fame 

For being won so easy, and at friends 

Who laugh at him for what he wants the 
most, 

And for his dukedom down in Warwick- 
shire. 


Character seems always to be Robin- 
son’s major interest, and he is at his best 
when branding some otherwise stainless 
personality with the revealing touch of 
his irony. There is Richard Cory, so 
“imperially slim,” envied of the town, 
who went home one summer night and 
shot himself; and Miniver Cheevy, “child 
of scorn,” who longed for olden days of 
glamour; and Thomas Hood, and Bright, 
the butcher. Save that these verses are 
in meter, they are strongly prophetic of 
the sad souls in Spoon River. But Rob- 
inson’s interest does not stop with his men 


and women. It is deeper than that. If 
he had rested with Richard Cory and 
Miniver Cheevy, he could hardly be sung 
today as the dean of American poets. 
Instead of the versatility which has 
carried his searching eye from Camelot 
to Washington Square, we should have 
had a man bounded by the New England 
which reared him. As it is, there is much 
of New England in Robinson, — wherever 
his interest is,— and it seems not too 
much to venture that much of his excel- 
lence lies in a certain New England re- 
straint which runs through most of his 
work. It is apparent in his blank verse 
and definitely apparent in his sonnets. 
Chiefly because he has not stopped to 
consider whether or not his ideas were 
great enough or sombre enough to be clad 
in the austerity of sonnethood — because, 
rather, he has gone ahead and said what 
he wished to say in a form which he has 
made to suit his requirements — is his 
supremacy with this intricate medium 
unassailed in America. With the forthright 
vigor of the New England farmer, who, 
finding stones in his fields, removed them, 
finding simple courage to be the pitch of his 
life, attuned himself to it, Mr. Robinson 
has taken themes to his liking, themes 
which a lesser poet would have shuddered 
at, and made them beautify a convention 
more than all others compact with beau- 
ties. Where Masters has been audacious 
in his uses of the sonnet, Robinson has 
made audacity unnecessary. Where Sand- 


burg would have taken to the impregna- . 


bility of free verse, Robinson has achieved 
equal freedom within one Petrarchian 
stanza. In the space of three of them — 
the sonnet sequence, “Leffingwell” — he 
has told as round and complete a narrative 
as a perspiring “modern” could not recite 
in a hundred breathless lines. 

Seemingly without meaning to, Robin- 
son has discovered that verse — all verse, 
any verse — affords readiest expression to 
ideas which he has found good, where 
others of his contemporaries have striven 
to breathe a divinity into their mortal 
thoughts which should make these worthy 
of their lines. 


ERHAPS, in the final analysis, it is 


this refusal to find poetry either divine 
or extraordinary as a medium for his 
thoughts which has kept Robinson so 
long in the background. With “Tristram” 
he has at last convinced a wary prblic 
that it is as natural, for him at least, to 
think in poetry as to think up fo poetry. 
He has touched an immortal beauty with 
the colors of a simple and honest mortality. 
It is in this that his genius lies. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Changing South. By William J.. 
Robertson. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $3.00. 


N the space of some 300 pages Mr. 
Rcbertson endeavors to provide a 
picture of the region which remains, 
despite industrialization and the en- 
croachment of Northern ideas and North- 
ern methods, the “Solid South.” He 
sketches briefly the historical background 
of the South; analyzes its social and eco- 
nomic development; considers the charac- 
ter of its leaders from Thomas Jefferson 
to James Thomas Heflin; produces chap- 
ters on religion, education, prohibition, 
literature, the press. The result is a book 
of ups and downs; now approaching the 
excellence of a genuine apologia, now 
degenerating into a compromise between 
a popular outline of everything and a 
Ph.D. thesis. The author is most at home 
on political ground. He seems less familiar 
with cultural developments, and manages 
to produce a tract on Southern literature 
without mentioning either Sidney Lanier 
or George W. Cable. 

His political findings are deserving of 
special note in view of the approaching 
Presidential campaign. He predicts that 
the South will oppose Al Smith and oppose 
him vigorously at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, but holds that if 
Smith is nominated the South will in- 
dubitably give him its electoral votes. 
The South will continue to be Demo- 
cratic, “so long as the candidate pre- 
sented for the party’s consideration is 
white, whether he be a Catholic, a Jew, or 
a Scandinavian.” The book is full of 
sympathy for the South, and sympathy 
for the negro. It is helpful contribution 
to the study of sectionalism in the United 
States. 


**e Ke KK 


4 History of English Literature. Vol. 1: 
The Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
By Emile Legouis. Translated by 
Helen Douglas Irvine. Vol. Il: Modern 
Times. By Louis Cazamian. Trans- 
lated by W. D. MacInnes and the 
author. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $5.00 a volume. 


HE undeniable and proverbial charm 

of French scholarship is agreeably 
exemplified in the superb new “History 
of English Literature,” by Emile Legouis 
and Louis Cazamian, both professors in 
the University of Paris, The plaudits with 
which their work was greeted by the 
French press a few years ago ought to be 
echoed by the English readers for which 
this Gallic history of their own literature 
Is now made available. The first volume, 


for which Professor Legouis is responsible, 


deals with the literary history of England 
from Anglo-Saxon times to the middle of 
the Seventeenth Century. The second, by 
Professor Cazamian, carries the story on 
to modern times— very modern times, 
indeed, for the author considers poets as 
recent as Walter de la Mare. There is 
nothing to quarrel with — either from the 
literary or the scholarly standpoint — 
in the work of Professors Legouis and 
Cazamian. Students of the English lan- 
guage and its literature owe them a debt 
of gratitude, even though that gratitude 
is mingled with a bit of wonder that even 
this matter is ordered better in France. 
It is undoubtedly unfortunate, therefore, 
that the publishers have elected to set both 
volumes in an execrably fine type with 
lines of unusual length, so that the mere 
physical task of reading is likely to repel 
all but the most ardent students. 


** ke * * 


Southern Charm. By Isa Glenn. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HIS picture of the upbringing of two 
“iL typical Southern girls, their life in 
New York, and the efforts of their mother 
to preserve their Southern charm, makes 
amusing reading. It is exaggerated, but 
in the manner of an excellent caricature 
rather than a bad portrait. There is a slim 
plot and nothing new or particularly 
interesting in the problem presented, but 
the reader will have many a chuckle over 
the way the delightful ladies of the story 
meet it. Their mingled preoccupation 
with life and the best way to arrange their 
hair is mixed up in a natural way, just as 
their distress on meeting the black sheep 
after years of pretending she’s dead is 
confused with their joy in finding that she 
is safely ensconced in a career of importing 
Paris frocks and so has not lost touch 
with “the things that count.” 


** eK * 


The Tragic Bride. By V. Poliakoff. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. 


‘a is the always glamorous story 
of Alexandra, the bride of the last 
czar of Russia. The power she exerted over 
her husband and the dire influence upon 
her of Rasputin are well known, though 
this clear account adds considerably to 
our knowledge and seems unprejudiced 
and not hysterical. Less well known to 
Americans are the “private” character 
of the empress and her children, her love 
story, the struggles for the health of the 
young czarevitch, and the details of the 
last tragic days. Autographed letters and 
documents have been used by the author 
in producing a biography that makes 
those days real and Jets us see what, as he 


says, “in more fortunate circumstances 
would have been a charming, lovable 
personality.” The pictures alone are an 
interesting pictorial biography. 


** * * * 


The Questing Cook. By Ruth A. Jeremiah 
Gottfried. Cambridge: Washburn & 
Thomas. $3.00. 


HE author has written her own 
review in the “Forewarning”: 


This book is not a complete tabulated 
collection of all the world’s best delicacies 
— it is just the booty that one casual ad- 
venturer in foreign kitchens found practi- 
cal to bring home and too tempting to 
leave behind.... The bulk of them 
should help you in the cook’s perpetual 
task: to keep the hen of appreciation 
sitting on the egg of cookery. 


Cookbooks are often records of an epoch. 
This one testifies to the cosmopolitan 
heritage of the American cook of today 
who has the imagination to take advan- 
tage of it. French cooking of the sophisti- 
cated type being international, these are 
“bourgeois recipes” that “make the solid 
burghers stout.” French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, Scandinavian, English, Greek, 
Russian, Balkan, and Turkish receipts 
— all introduced with pithy paragraphs 
recalling the atmosphere in which each 
dish belongs. The author includes whole 
menus, so that no one need mix dishes in 
the wrong way in an effort to serve a 
cosmopolitan meal. 


** * * * 


Algeria from Within. By R. V. C. Bodley. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$3.00. 

ORE books are being written about 
northern Africa each year and 

more travelers visiting those ancient lands 
of Arabian romance. Here is a book about 
Algeria by an Englishman who has lived 
in the country for years as a sheep breeder, 
a business man, and a spectator of the life 
of the people. His opportunities for obser- 
vation have been great, and his chapter 
headings cover the whole range of Algerian 
life, but his book is disappointing. There 
is much information of interest, but the 
author lacks either the power of portrayal 
or of psychological insight which a man 
must have if he tackle the Arab for a sub- 
ject. “From an intellectual point of view 
the Arab is densely stupid, very ill-read 
and utterly inartistic.” My skepticism 
began when I read that sentence. For the 
main points of interest in the country, 
for a sketch of its history, government, 
and geography the book will serve, but 
for a study of the people the reader 
should go elsewhere. 
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The Story of the Week 


Nicaragua’s Jungles Fly the Jolly Roger 


ern Nicaragua—150 miles as the 

crow flies from the shores of that far- 
famed Spanish Main where in centuries 
past the pirate flag flew from the mast- 
head of many a sturdy ship — the Jolly 
Roger again catches the breeze. This time 
it is the emblem of no sailor brigand 
scouring the seas for ships of treasure, but 
of a seemingly conventional Central 
American bandit whose particular plun- 
der is United States Marines. AucusTINo 
SANDINO is his name; in the approved 
terminology of bright-faced Latin Ameri- 
can revolution, he is a “general” since 
late last May, he has constituted himself 
a menace to the Department of Neuva 
Segovia, which hugs the Honduran border, 
and a terror to unwary Marines who 
come into contact with his men. 

The Marines’ latest unpleasant con- 
tacts with the youthful Sanpino — he is 
reputed to be but twenty-eight — cost 
the lives of six Americans and the wound- 
ing of twenty-eight. Since those two en- 
counters on December 30 and January 1, 
the Marines have decided that SanpiIno 
must be suppressed. Twelve hundred 
reénforcements are now on the seas, 
Nicaragua-bound, to assist the 1,415 
already there in making this troublesome 
Central American republic safe for a 
Presidential election next October. 

The background of this late unpleasant- 
ness stretches back a year and more to the 
election of Apotro D1az as President of 
Nicaragua. More exactly, it reaches be- 
hind that incident to October, 1924, when, 
by a coalition of the two political parties 
of the nation, Cantos SoLorzano, Con- 
servative, and Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, Lib- 
eral, were elected President and Vice 
President over the opposing ticket headed 
by. the extreme Conservative, EmiL1ano 
Cuamorro. Frankly, the result of the 
balloting was not satisfactory to Sefior 
Cuamorro. He complained that all had 
not been in accordance with the election 
laws of the land. Probably his contentions 
were not unfounded. Nicaragua has never 
known an election conducted in strict 
accord with the laws, and there is no rea- 
son for supposing that SoLtorzano and 
Sacasa attained their eminence through 
spotless voting. But they were elected, 
there were 100 Marines in ‘Managua, 
capital of the nation, and CHAMoRRO 
bided his time. 

Meanwhile, the United States had 
stated its intention of withdrawing the 
Marines, after thirteen years’ residence, 
upon January 1, 1925. SoLoRzANo pro- 


[: the jungle-clad mountains of north- 


By Stewart Beach 


tested, and the order was withheld for 
another eight months. On August 4, 1925, 
the Marines packed up and departed. 
Three weeks later, CHAamMorro acted. 
Liberal members of the So.Lorzano 
Cabinet were locked up, CHAMorro 
seized the fortress of Loma, which over- 
looks Managua, late in October, and on 





On January 9, Maj. Gen: John 
A. Lejeune, big chief of the Marine 
Corps, sailed for Nicaragua to 
look over the situation which 
brought Marines into tragic clash 
with the forces of Gen. Augustino 
Sandino on December 30 and 
January 1. Behind the depreda- 
tions of this outlaw chief lies a 
situation which has troubled the 
United States for the past two 
years. Is Sandino an outlaw, or is 
he a patriot? How far-reaching is 
his effort to expel American Ma- 
rines from the territory which he 
dominates? 











January 16, 1926, a reconstituted Con- 
gress from which political opponents had 
been expelled elected him “first designate” 
of the country. In the meantime, Sotor- 
zANo and Sacasa had fled the country 
in fear of their lives, the former to Cali- 
fornia, the latter to Guatemala. 


HAMORRO now asked recognition 
from the United States, which was 
denied upon the ground that he had 
gained his office by force. In the north 
the Liberal forces began to gather their 
strength, and by May their first armed 
protest against CuHamorro had taken 
place. It was quickly put down, but only 
momentarily. By August the situation 
had assumed such proportions that 
American Marines were landed at Blue- 
fields and Corinto. On August 27, Wash- 
ington sent another protest to CHAMORRO 
against his violation of the treaty signed 
in 1923 by all the Central American Gov- 
ernments refusing recognition to Presi- 
dents who should obtain their office by 
force. In October a conference was 
arranged on board the U. S. S. Denver 
to which Liberals and Conservatives were 
invited. Nothing came of it, however, 
excepting that on October 30 CHAMORRO 
turned over the reins of government to 
Senator Uriza who was named second 
designate by the same rump Congress 


which elected CHamorro. Our State 
Department was as displeased with 
Uriza as were the Liberal leaders. 
Finally, the Congress was called into 
extraordinary session, and the eighteen 
Senators and Deputies expelled by 
CHAMORRO were invited to return. Of 
these, three actually took their seats, and 
six sent properly accredited alternates. 
Fifty-three of the sixty-seven Congress- 
men were present; forty-four of them cast 
their votes for Apotro D1az, extreme 
Conservative and former President. Two 
of the Congressmen voted for SoLorzano, 
the remainder abstained from voting. 
It was on November Io, 1926, that D1az 
received the vote of Congress; seven days 
later the President of the United States 
extended him recognition as President de 
jure of Nicaragua. 


T this point, the fugitive Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. Sacasa, returned to the 
picture. December 1, he landed at Puerto 
Cabezas, a small town on the wild eastern 
coast of Nicaragua, and named himself 
rightful President of the country. An 
army gathered about him, arms were 
secured, and revolution was on in earnest. 
Then followed the episode which plunged 
our Government so definitely into the 
affairs of the country, and aroused heated 
controversy not only in Washington but 
throughout the nation. Marines were 
landed at Puerto Cabezas, a neutral 
zone was set up around the Liberal capital, 
and no armed forces of either side were 
allowed ‘to enter the territory. A similar 
zone had already been established around 
Bluefields; others were set up at Corinto, 
and Managua. Rear Admiral Juuian L. 
LaTIMER, just now a member of the 
naval court investigating the S-¢ disaster, 
was in charge of the American forces. 
Various accusations were leveled against 
him. Sacasa’s agent in Washington 
charged that he had set up a censorship 
over the Liberal leader, hindering him 
from communicating with the outside 
world. Other charges involved Marines and 
bluejackets under Admiral Latimer’s 
command in hindering the campaigns of 
Sacasa troops. Administration critics 
were vehement; Administration officials 
were stubborn. A war raged in the press. 
In Nicaraguan jungles, meanwhile, 
battles were lost and won, but neither side 
proved a great deal. Both claimed victo- 
ries; both apparently won them, but none 
was sufficiently decisive to show that the 
war was anything but a fruitless killing of 
ill-trained and ill-equipped natives. 
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Finally, on March 31, 1927, President 
Cootwwce summoned Col. Henry L, 
STIMSON, Secretary of War in the Cabinet 
of President Tarr and recently appointed 
Governor-General of the Philippines, to 
survey the situation and sound out the 
sentiment for peace. Colonel Stimson 
sailed from New York on April 9, and 
was so successful in his negotiations that 
by April 22 President Draz had presented 
his terms for peace with the Liberals. 
These were communicated to Dr. Sacasa, 
who sent envoys to confer with Colonel 
Stimson, and on May 4 the final terms of 
settlement were agreed upon. These were 
stated in a letter from Colonel Stimson to 
Gen. José Marta Moncapa, commander 
in chief of the Sacasa forces which ran: 


Dear GENERAL Moncapa: Confirming 
our conversation of this morning, I have 
the honor to inform you that I am author- 
ized to say that the President of the United 
States intends to accept the request of the 
Nicaraguan Government to supervise the 
election of 1928; that the retention of Pres- 
ident Diaz during the remainder of his 
term is regarded as essential to that plan 
and will be insisted upon; that a general 
disarmament of the country is also regarded 
as necessary for the proper and successful 
conduct of such an election; and that the 
forces of the United States will be author- 
ized to accept the custody of the arms of 
those willing to lay them down, including 
the government, and to disarm forcibly 
those who will not do so. 


The disarming process began immedi- 
ately, and within a week more than 9,000 
rifles, 296 machine guns, and nearly 
6,000,000 rounds of ammunition were 
duly checked in by Marines. Every Con- 
servative and Liberal leader complied 
with the provisions of the agreement, 
save one, who was a lieutenant of General 
Moncapa. And that brings back into the 
picture AucusTiNno SANDINO. 


ANDINO, finding “‘it is, it is a glori- 
ous thing to be a pirate king,” gath- 
ered around him 150 compatriots, many 
of them said to be Honduran mercenaries, 
and retired into the mountain fastnesses 
of Nueva Segovia. There the young out- 
law began to augment his forces and train 
them, living off the country, plundering 
and exacting tribute from all within his 
range, and preparing to carry on the war 
against the Marines. His first major re- 
appearance occurred on July 17 when, 
with a force of about 500, he attacked the 
Marine garrison quartered in the little 
town of Ocotal. There were forty Marines, 
and an equal number of constabulary 
troops to defend the town, and for a time, 
the issue was doubtful. Then two scout 
planes chanced over the scene, discovered 
the serious nature of affairs below, and 
hastened back to Managua. Bombing 
‘planes were immediately sent out and 
the rebels were dispersed with heavy 
losses. One Marine was killed and another 


seriously wounded. Several members of 
the constabulary suffered wounds. 


ques that sharp engagement, San- 
Dino’s forces have had several brushes 
with the Marines, none of them particu- 
larly serious, but all indicative that sooner 
or later, if peace were to be maintained 
in Nicaragua, a systematic effort would 
have to be made to put a close to the 
career of the “‘pirate king.” His capital 
was located in the town of Quilali, and a 
combat patrol of 200 Marines, 200 con- 
stabulary troops, and a fair-sized pack 
train set out from Matagalpa on Decem- 
ber 29 to seize the town. About 1,500 
yards from the edge of the village, while 
the column was passing through a ravine, 
rebel sharpshooters, machine gunners, and 
grenadiers opened fire, killing five Ma- 
rines and wounding twenty-three more. 
Capt. Ricuarp Livineston, in command 
of the patrol, was the first to fall, and 
Lieut. M. J. Gouxp, who took over the 
command, was forced to push the column 
through the ravine and to higher ground 





Toll of the Jolly Roger 


May 16, 1927. La Paz Centro. 
Fourteen Nicaraguans 
killed. Two Marines killed. 

Fuly 17. Ocotal. 300 to 500 Nica- 
raguans killed. One Marine 
killed. 

Fuly 26. San Fernando. Six Nica- 
raguans killed. One Marine 
killed. 

August 16. Along northern border. 
Two Nicaraguans killed. 

September 3. Telpaneco. Five Nica- 
raguans killed. 

September 8. Sanate. Five Nicara- 
guans killed. 

September 19. Telpaneco. Unre- 
ported number Nicaragu- 
ans killed. 

October 9. Sixty-seven Nicara- 
guans killed. Four members 
native National Guard 
killed. 

December 30. Unknown number 
Nicaraguans killed. Five 
Marines killed. 

January 4s. Unknown number 
Nicaraguans killed. One 
Marine killed. 











before it could be deployed. There, on a 
ridge before the town, the Marines 
opened fire with such accuracy that the 
rebels were soon forced to retire, leaving 
their town in the hands of the Marines. 
Airplanes assisted the Americans in 
routing the enemy, and carried back word 
of the. fighting to Managua where Col. 
Louis Mason Gu ick, commander of the 
Marine forces in Nicaragua, immediately 


issued orders for reénforcements to hurry 
from the town of Telpaneca. The relief 
was within four miles of Quilali when an 
ambush similar to that of two days be- 
fore caught the men as they climbed the 
last mountain which lay between them 
and their objective. One man fell, and five 
were wounded in the ensuing battle, but 
the rebels were routed and the column 
continued, making contact with the 
Marines at Quilali the next morning. 

And now Quilali is rapidly being hewn 
into an advance base for operations 
against SANDINO. Trees have been cut and 
huts razed to make an emergency landing 
field for planes which have already car- 
ried the wounded back to Managua for 
treatment. Further reénforcements are 
going forward to assist the advance col- 
umns. And in the meantime, one has an 
opportunity to contemplate the action of 
the Government in ordering 1,200 more 
men to fight this rebel leader. Brig. Gen. 
Locan FEtanp is going back to supersede 
Colonel Gu tick in his old command, but 
most important of all, Maj. Gen. Joun A. 
Lejeune, big chief of the Marine Corps, 
has been ordered to make a personal sur- 
vey of the situation. 

Why all this activity, one wonders, to 
capture a single revolutionary and dis- 
perse his forces? Is there more in the 
Nicaraguan situation than appears from 
the casual dispatches in the press — more 
to Sanpino’s effort than the random 
maraudings of a bandit chief? One won- 
ders. The Sanpino forces, it appears, 
show a rather remarkable proficiency in 
manceuvres; they ate well armed,’ and 
they seem to be well clothed in contrast 
to most of the rebel armies which crop 
up in the Central American jungles. 
Where, since most of the arms and am- 
munition in Nicaragua were turned over 
to the Marines last May, has Sanpino 
secured his matériel of war? 


OME Liberal leaders regard Sanpino 
not as a bandit, but as a patriot, 
fighting to free his country from domina- 
tion by the United States. Dr. Sacasa, 
interviewed in Guatemala City by the 
Associated Press, called the revolution a 
“patriotic gesture.” General Moncapa, 
on the other hand, vainly attempting to 
stem a general strike in Corinto which is 
said to have been fomented as an evidence . 
of sympathy for Sanp1no, has branded the 
leader as a mere brigand. 

But whatever SANDINO may be, patriot 
or brigand, it is certain that our Govern- 
ment is not prepared to trifle.-‘The State De- 
partment ha» 5 guaranteed to supervise 
the elections ext October, apparently 
feels that its pledge cannot be carried 
out so long as a portion of the country 
is dominated by a rebel chief. Twenty- 
five hundred Marines will soon be in the 
field. When their campaign opens, San- 
DINO’s career, it seems safe to predict, will 
be soon over. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


PREcONVENTION Portraits. 1. This is the third 
of Mr. Merz’s series of articles on Presidential possi- 
bilities. Compare it as you read it with the preceding 
two, asking yourself if the author has made any 
notable changes in style or method of approach. 
2. Notice how Mr. Merz sketches the main events 
of Mr. Dawes’ life, and describes the more im- 
portant parts of his career, without attempting to 
follow chronological order. Would you describe this 
treatmentas “informal,” “haphazard,” or neither? 
What is to be gained by such a method? What 
dangers has it? What connection have William J. 
Bryan and John J. Pershing with Mr. Dawes’ 
career, except that they ate together in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, at Don Cameron’s lunch counter? Why, 
then, does the author introduce them not only once, 
but several times? Notice that he mentions Hoover 
and Al Smith in the same way. 4. Who was Mark 
Hanna? At what period in our history was he active 
in politics? 5. Has Mr. Dawes allowed his candidacy 
for the Presidency to be announced? What relation- 
ship does his candidacy bear to that of ex-Gov. 
Frank O. Lowden of Illinois? 


America—Lost Leaper 1n Wortp Peace. 1. 
What is the “ miracle” which Congress is being urged 
to perform before adjournment? What are some of 
the specific proposals designed to bring it about? 2. 
Discuss the arbitration treaties previously arranged 
by the United States, showing how the country has 
consistently avoided all forms of compulsory arbi- 
tration. Consider in this connection our refusal to 
adhere to the World Court of International Justice. 
3. There are two ways in which a nation may join 
the World Court. It may agree to arbitrate contro- 
versial questions only when it chooses, or to arbitrate 
in all cases. What nations have joined under the 
first provision? Which have gone the whole distance, 
and agreed tocompulsory arbitration? 4. Distinguish 
between multilateral and bilateral treaties. 
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appointed by the Navy alone was turned 
over to the President, whose message on 
this point punctured the balloons so 
violently inflated in Congressional bos- 
oms. In the twinkling of an eye a few 
Administration leaders introduced the 
Administration resolution and it was all 





finished before Congress could slop over. 

In connection with the resignation of 
Hanford MacNider my spies stumbled 
across another piece of cheap political 
work by Mr. Frank B. Willis of Ohio. 
Mr. MacNider’s temporary retirement 
from the public service had been known 
among his friends for at least two months 
prior to the actual announcement of his 
resignation. A few days before it was to 
become public a whippersnapper in the 
reserve, then on active duty, got hold of 
the news and attempted to snatch the job 
for himself. He wired half a dozen Con- 
gressmen and Senators soliciting their 
aid. The rumor finally reached that fine 
figure of a Presidential candidate, Mr. 
Willis. What should Mr. Willis do but 
offer the Assistant Secretaryship of War 
to another subordinate executive officer of 
the Government. Mr. Willis had about 
as much chance of delivering the goods in 
this case as my spies have of sticking their 
heels under the White House dining-room 
table. As a means of obtaining support 
for his Presidential campaign this gesture 
was so obvious as to be ludicrous. 

While ready to admit that Mr. Coolidge 
is the nicest President we have ever had I 
feel it my duty to pass on to the business 
executives of the country some grave 
doubts as to his business ability. A long 
time ago at the White House he was asked 
how he felt about applying the corpora- 
tion income-tax reduction to the March 
15, 1928, payments. Mr. Coolidge, I pass 
on in all confidence, delivered an amazing 
treatise on this subject. 

He said, in part, that he thought this 
would be all right, that the corporations 
had probably not passed on their taxes to 
the consumer during the year — every 
argument ever made for corporation 
income-tax reduction has been put for- 
ward on the ground that the consumer 
ultimately paid the tax — and that most, 
if not all, corporations paid their taxes out 
of the income for the last quarter. I must 
repeat in the language of Mr. Coolidge 
speaking of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, “could anything be sillier 
than that?” 

Possibly Mr. Coolidge does not pay his 
own income tax quarterly. It seems to me 
that during his Administration a Treasury 
ruling was put through to the effect that 
the President’s salary, like those of 
Federal judges, was not taxable. Or per- 
haps he was merely putting this over on 
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at the Senate, pounded on the table, 
roared at the Senate that its rules were 
rotten, and finally shooed his audience in 
to meet the President with a wave of his 
arm, still lives to haunt the Capitol and 
mock the ghosts in Statuary Hall at night. 
The eagerness with which Dawes has 
suddenly embraced new causes on occasion 
certainly suggests no lack of fresh en- 
thusiasm. And there is, in addition, a good 
deal of evidence that Dawes is the rest- 
less, high-spirited type which is not happy 
as somebody’s else subordinate; witness 
the fact that he started his own law firm 
when he was one year out of college, and 
that he has never gone to work for a bank 
or a gas company without creating his 
organization and starting as president. 
Yet when this much is said, and when 
due credit has been paid to Dawes as a 
fire eater, it is plain that the whole story 
is not told nor the full measure of the man 
revealed. For Dawes is by no means 
merely the swashbuckling rough-and- 
tumble fighter which his own somewhat 
belligerent career plus the efforts of the 
cartoonists would lead his public to be- 
lieve. That is to take him too much at 
face value. He has other qualities. If 
nature has given him a roar, nature has 
likewise made it possible for him to coo. 
Listen to the playing of his “ Melody in 
A Major” if you believe the old adage 





that a man’s soul speaks in song. “ Melody 
in A Major” does not boom with the 
sound of a harsh voice admonishing the 
Senate, nor crackle with the noise of Lewis 
guns or adding machines at a bank- 
teller’s window. There is nothing about it 
that is raucous, self-assertive, or profane. 
It is a fragment of shy, delicate music 
whose noisiest tone is an almost plaintive 
ripple. Yet the man who wrote it is popu- 
larly supposed to be familiar only with 
the bass and the loud pedal. 

Ask the farmers about Dawes. They 
will tell you that he is the only member of 
the Administration who has given his 
support to the equalization-fee theory. 
Ask the bankers about Dawes. They 
will tell you that he is one of the safest 
men in active politics who could be 
nominated for high office. 

Any man who can convince both the 
Corn Belt and the bankers that he is a 
good man to be trusted with their contra- 
dictory and conflicting interests, at this 
moment, is a man of considerable ver- 
satility and a wide range on the keyboard. 
When the colorful history of Charles 
Gates Dawes comes to be written as it 
should be written, by a banker who under- 
stands music or a musician who under- 
stands banking or, better still, a tactician 
who understands both, due credit will be 
paid him as a man of foresight as well as 








the correspondents as one of his dry jokes. 


energy, and subtlety as well as force. 
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treaties, but they all agree in providing 
ways to settle all disputes, while some of 
them declare that consequently war can 
not occur between the parties. 

Two other developments since the war 
add to the practice of pacific settlement. 
The Permanent Court of International 
Justice is normally only of optional juris- 
diction. However, by declaration a state 
may accept its jurisdiction as compulsory 
for justiciable causes. Since Germany 
signed this clause, there are twenty-seven 
states in that boat. Theclauseis reciprocal, 
so that it has the effect of 351 bilateral 
treaties. Jurisdiction over disputes aris- 
ing out of separate treaties is assigned to 
the Permanent Court in the case of 202 
such documents, many of which are 
multilateral. 

It is an old custom to provide in a treaty 
that disputes arising from its interpreta- 
tion or application shall be arbitrated. 
This has the effect of settling such differ- 
ences by legal processes instead of by 
diplomatic argument. As the clause may 
be put into any kind of treaty, it insures 
peaceful relations in the widest variety of 
international contacts. All the multilateral 
conventions made at Geneva since the 
war have contained such a clause. 

As stated, in all this postwar develop- 
ment the United States has had no part. 
The Department of State draws atten- 
tion to specific arbitrations, such as the 
current one respecting the sovereignty of 
the Isle of Pines, as indicating its devo- 
tion to pacific settlement. For a century 
states in general have arbitrated that type 
of question as the easiest manner of dis- 
posing of them. There is a tendency to 
make the most of the 1908-09 arbitra- 
tion treaties and the 1913-14 Bryan 
treaties for the advancement of peace. If 
they exist in an operative form with the 
same country, the effect is a dislocated 
form of complete pacific settlement. For 
the rest, it is emphasized that the United 
States is extremely devoted to arbitration 
and will always do the right thing at the 
right time. It would, then, seem that a 
minimum of harm would arise from for- 
mally admitting that much in advance, 
and permitting the engagement to play 
whatever ameliorating part it might on 
policy and national attitude. 

The Senate has always been for arbi- 
tration when it was up for academic 
discussion, and has regularly mustered 
votes against it when it was an actual 
issue. The State Department has formed 
the habit of running no fisks in being 
turned down by the Senate, and is 
apparently desirous of practicing it 
casually rather than according to definite 
undertakings. The other day its delegates 
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in the radiotelegraphic conference op- 
posed a compulsory arbitral clause in the 
convention. It was the President’s in- 
fluence which led them later to reverse the 
national vote and to help establish the 
principle in that field of relations. 

Just at present there is evidence that 
the State Department is averse to making 
treaties of the new types. This would 
raise the question of giving up the vital 
interests, national-honor line of demar- 
cation between subjects to be arbitrated 
and those only to be submitted to inquiry. 
It would also raise with the Senate the 
tender point of whether arbitration must 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


take place in each instance under the new 
treaty only as a result of a special agree- 
ment acceptable to the Senate. 

The Department will find it easier to 
renew the old arbitration treaties, to 
complete the commissions and emphasize 
that, in this dislocated form, it is accom- 
plishing all that is necessary. Negotia- 
tions to that end have begun with Great 
Britain. If completed, they will be set off 
against the up-to-date French proposal. 
That is, unless. the President takes a 
hand as his predecessors have done, and 
becomes the sponsor for America getting 
on the postwar bandwagon. 
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New —and the thing is done! The next 
twelve issues of Tur SporTsMAN ate youts! 
If you liked Tue Sportsman in 1927 you 
will be positively silly about it in 1928; 
at least it is an open secret in the editorial 
offices that the magazine during the com- 
ing year will be BIGGER, BETTER, and 
MORE INTRIGUING than ever before. 
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